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ABOLITION NOT IMPRACTICABLE. 


Introduetion to the Second Edition of “Jays’s 
View of the Action of the Federal Government 
in Behalf of Slavery.” 

The rapid sale of the first edition of this work, 
and the almost immediate call for another, afford 
gratifying evidence of the awakening attention 
of the publig,go the action of the federal govern- 
met in bol efyslavery. ‘That action is so ini- 
quitous in Toetigeaind so dangerous in its conse- 
quences to the liberties of the country, that it 
needs only to be fully known, to be restrained by 
the petriesiem and moral sense of the community, 
within the limits prescribed by the constitution, 
and the obvious principles of humanity and jus- 
tice. It is not easy, however, to enlighten those 
who prefer darkness to light; nor to persuade men 
to actin opposition to their supposed pecuniary or 
political interests. But there can be no triumph, 
where there is no straggle—that religion is worth- 
less, which co-operates with human depravity; 
and that patriotism an empty name, which only 
echoes the shout of the multitude. 

If the friends of human liberty, have in this 
country much to cover them with grief and shame; 
they have also much to stimulate their exertions; 
and much to assure them of ultimate success. 
Their own rights—the virtue, happiness and lib- 
erty of their descendants—the honor, prosperity 
and freedom of their country, are all involved in 
the issue. Slavery is a perfidious, encroaching 
eneiy, that must either conquer or be conquered. 
Let the warfare now waged against it, be succeeded 
by a peace, and soon Texas, the Valley of the 
Mississippi, and in time even the Atlantic states 
would be added to its dominions. Every dictate, 
therefore, of patriotism, of religion, of personal 
interest, of paternal affection unite in urging us to 
use all lawful means to stay the progress of the de- 
stroyer, and to teach our children after us, to con- 
tinue the contest. 

But is not the struggle hopeless, and ought we 
not’to sit down in utter despair at the prospect of 
desolation, misery and disgrace with which our 
country is threatened? So we are advised by high 
‘authoritv——PUBLIC OPINION, we are told, is against 
us. Indeed! and is it not also against every de- 
feated candidate for office, and every losing politi- 
cal party? But who hears our baffled politicians 
advising submission to the victors because public 
opinion is against the vanquished? Public opinion 
is a mighty agent for good or evil: but it is as fickle 
as itis powerful. It strewed the path of the Re- 
deemer with palm branches, and afterwards nailed 
him to the cross. 

For ages it guarded and preserved all the oppres- 
sions and cruelties of the feudal system— it is now 
gradually, but surely destroying its every vestige. 
But a few years since, public opinion, not merely 
sanctioned, but actually required the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors—it is now their potent enemy. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary change this 
mighty agent has undergone, is in relation to sla- 
very itself; and the friends of emancipation will 
find’ in the history of this transformation, one of 
the most powerful inducements to perseverance. 

For more than two hundred years before its abo- 
lition, had the African slave trade been pursued by 
Christian nations, under the fostering protection 
of their rulers. No difference of religious faith, 
of government, or of climate, offered any check to 
this accursed commerce. Catholics and Protes- 
tants, the subjects of monarchs and the citizens of 
republics, natives of the North and of the South, 
alike thirsted for the price of blood, alike partici- 
pated in robbery and murder. In 1774, the Brit- 
ish Cabinet refused its assent to the imposition by 
the colonial legislatures of duties on the importa- 
tion.of slaves. ‘*We cannot,” said the secretary, 
Lord Dartmouth, ‘allow the colonies to check or 
discourage, in any degree, a traffic so beneficial to 
the nation” !! 

The feelings of humanity and the powers of 
conscience, were on this subject almost universal- 
ly and totally paralized. So late as 1783, in tlhe 
trial of a civil cause in London, it appeared in evi- 
dence, that one hundred and thirty-two Africans 
had been thrown into the sea by the captain of a 
slaver to defraud the underwriters. Minutes of the 
evidence were submitted to the government; but 
the vietims were only negroes, and the. murderer 


was unmolested. 

In 1786, the number of unhappy being annually 
torn from Africa, was estimated at 100,000. Of 
these, it was admitted at least 20.000 perished on 
the Voyage; and of those who survived to enter 


ed by suffering and despair, sunk into the grave 
within two years. 

Individuals were occasionaliy found who pro- 
tested against the traffic, but their voices were un- 
heeded. For two centuries not a word in repro- 
bation of the trade had been uttered within the 
walls of the British Senate. ‘This long silence 
was first broken by Mr. David Hartley, who in 
1776, moved in the House of Commons, that the 
slave trade was ‘contrary to the laws of God and 
the rights of man.” But the moral sense of Great 
Britain, and indeed of the world, was then too ob- 
tuse to recognise these simple and now obvious 
truths; and the resolution was promptly rejected. 
Seven years after, a petition against the trade, the 
first ever offered, was presented by the Quaker 
Society to the House of Commons. But that body 
did not even condescend to consider it—the Pre- 
mier, Lord North, coolly observing, that the traffic 
had, in a commercial point of view, become neces- 
sary to almost every nation in Europe. 

On the 7th July, 1783, shortly after this official 
declaration, SIX Quakers* met in London * to 
consider what steps they should take for the relief 
and liberation of the negro slaves in the West 
Indies, and for the discouragement of the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa.” 

When we reflect on the peculiar circumstances 
under which these men assembled, we cannot but 
regard their meeting as one of the sublimest in- 
stances of Christian faith unrecorded in the sacred 
volume—a faith which according to the promise, 
was effectual in removing mountains. At the mo- 
ment of their meeting, the maritime powers of 
Europe were actively engaged in the trade—a trade 
against which no petition had ever been presented 
except from the very sect to which they belonged, 
and which had within a few days, like certain pe- 
titions in modern times, been ordered to ‘lie on 
the table.” ‘They had, moreover, just witnessed 
the impunity of the wretch who had deliberately 
drowned one hundred and thirty-two of his fellow 
men—an impunity which warned them of the ut- 
ter insensibility of the public to the sufferings of 
the miserable negroes. 

And who were these six men, who under such 
circumstances presumed to attempt the abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade—who aspired to move 
the moral world—to arrest the commerce of na- 
tions—to proclaim liberty to the captive, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that were 
bound! Did they sway the councils, or lead the 
armies of Empires—were they possessed of learn- 
ing to command the atiention of the wise and great; 
or of eloquence to mould at their will the passions 
of multitudes?’ They were humble and obscure 
individuals, belonging to a small and despised sect, 
and precluded by their religious tenets and social 
condition from all political influence. But they 
had discovered from the Book of God, what had 
escaped many wise and good men, that the trade 
in question was opposed alike to the attributes and 
the precepts of the Almighty Ruler of nations. 

In laboring, therefore, for its suppression, they 
were assured of His approbation; and without re- 
garding their own weakness, or the obstacles before 
them, they proceeded steadily in the path of duty, 
leaving the result to HIM with whom all things 
are possible. 

They determined to hold freequent meetings, of 
which regular minutes were kept. ‘Their first ob- 
ject was to enlighten and purify the public mind, 
and for this purpose they entered into negotiations 
with the proprietors of various 2ewspapers, and 
secured a space in their columns for such articles 
respecting the trade as they might choose to insert. 
They likewise circulated books and pamphlets on 
the subject. ‘Theszeds thus scattered germinated 
slowly, but ultimately yielded a glorious harvest. 
Within two years a second petition was presented, 
and like the first was treated with neglect. ‘The 
third year, the six associates, with the aid of some 
friends, engaged the celebrated Clarkson as their 
agent; and so successful were his labors in excit- 
ing the sensibilities of the British public, that it 
was found expedient to divest the enterprise of its 
sectarian character, and the committee added six 
to their number from other denominations. ‘This 
new committee soon became an important body, 
receiving and appropriating the pecuniary contri- 
butions to the cause, and directing and cheering the 
labors of its advocates. Gradually, members of 
Parliament, dignitaries of the church, and political 
leaders subscribed to the funds of the committee, 
and avowed their hostility to the trade. 


Petitions were multiplied, and the government so 
far condescended to notice the rising excitement, 
as 10 appoint a commission to inquire into the al- 
leged atrocities of this branch of the British com- 
merce. On the 9th of May, 1788, only five years 
after the first meeting of the Committee, the House 
of Commons voted that they would at the next 
session take into consideration the complaints 
against the African slave trade. 


It is unnecessary for our purpose to pursue the 
details of this instructive history. It has already 
taught us the possibility of rousing the public at- 
tention however lethargic, by appeals to the con- 
science and understanding; and the influence which 
christian zeal and faith, unaided by wealth and 
power, are capable of exerting. ‘The few remain- 
ing facts we shall notice, convey the important les- 
son, thatno cause, however pure, tio truth how- 
ever obvious, can shield their advocates from ob- 
loquy, when prejudice and seltishness find it ex- 
pedient to assail them; and also, that constancy in 
maintaining and inculeating the great principles of 
justice and humanity will finally be crowned with 
success. 

No sooner did a parliamentary inquiry threaten 
to expose the abominations and endanger the con- 
tinuance of the traffic than its advocates, reckless 
alike of truth and decency, vindicated its. policy, 
and attacked with vindictive fury those who were 
laboring to destroy it. Abolition was denounced 
in parliament as ‘*hypocritical, fanatic, and metho- 
distieal.”” It would lead, it was asserted, to “‘in- 
surrection, massacre and ruin to the colonies; and 
in Great Britain to the reduction of her revenue, 
the decay of her naval strength, and the bankrupt- 
ey of her merchants and manufacturers.” The 
trade was justified by the press; and even’ minis. 
ters of religion stepped forth to vindicate it on 
Scriptural authority.t In 1791, a bill was brought 
in for the suppression of the trade. ‘The opposi- 
tion to it was malignant and successful. The 





* William Dillwin, George Harrison. Samuel Hoare, Tho- 
mas Knowles, John Lloyd, and Joseph Woods. Their 
namesare registered in Heaven, let them not be forgotten on 
earth. 

TAs illustrative of peblic opinion at this time, we give the 
titles of two pamphlets published in London in 1788, viz: 





| «Slavery no Oppression,” and “Scriptural Researches on 
i the Licitnes of the Slave Trade, and showing its ednformity 
| with the principles of natural and revealed religion, delinea- 

ted in the writings of the word of God.”—By the Kev. R. 


a state of hopeless bondage, 20,000 more, exhaust- | Harris, 


measure was pronounced fit only for the bigotry’ 
of the 12th century. Lord John Russel termed 
it “visionary snd delusive; a feeble atiempt to 
serve the cause of humanity, as other nations 
would pursue the trade if abolished by Great Bri- 
tain.” Mr. Stanley insisted that it was the inten- 
tion of Providence, from the beginning, éhat one 
set of men should be slaves to another; and he 
complained that the trade had been condemned 
from the pulpit! 

The friends of abolition were ridiculed by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow from the woolsack; and the 
Duke of Clarence, who afterwards, as William 
IV., gave his assent to the bill abolishing slavery 
throughout his dominions, regardless of parliamen- 
tary decorum, declared, in his place in the House 
of Lords, that the abolitionists were hypocrites 
and fanatics; and in the application of these epi- 
thets included Mr. Wilberforce by name. 

Ten times did Mr. Wilberforce, in the House of 
Commons, endeavor to procure the suppression of 
the traffic, and ten times was he doomed to defeat. 
So late as 1807, Lord Castlereagh, in the British 
Senate, vindicated the trade on scriptural grounds, 
and avowed that in his opinion, the advantages re- 
sulting from it were so great, that were it not now 
existing, the trade ought forthwith to be established. 
But the triumph of justice, and the reward of faith 
and perseverance were nigh athand. On the 25th 
of March, 1807, twenty-four years after the for- 
mation of the Quaker Committee, the slave trade 
hwas abolished by act of Parliament. 
© Splendid and glorious as was this triamph, it 
was incomplete while shared by Great Britain 
alone. ‘The whole of Christendom was yet to be 
brought to abjure a commerce condemned alike by 
reason and revelation. A long course of negotia- 
tion ensued, and treaty after treaty was made for 
the abandonment of the traffic, until, in 1830, 
every Christian nation in Europe and America had 
prohibited it, 

The Quaker Committee, as we have seen, pro- 
posed, in 1783, not merely the discouragement of 
the African slave trade, but also ‘the liberation of 
negro slaves in the West Indies.” ‘The struggle 
for this last object was continued after the accom- 
plishment of the former for thirty-one years; when, 
on the 4th August, 1838, negro slavery wholly 
ceased throughout the British West Indies, and 
every legal disability, founded on color, was utter- 
ly abolished. 

Thus has been accomplished the most astonish- 
ing revolution in opinion and practice the world has 
ever witnessed, with the exception of the establish- 
ment of Christianity. And let it be remembered, 
that this revolution was effected solely by the ex- 
hibition of uuth, and by bold and persevering ap- 
peals to the conscience and understanding of man- 
kind. No miracles have wrought conviction, no 
foree has subdued opposition, Public opinion was 
gradually enlightened and converted, and then 
roused into action, and with resistless enegy it 
smote to the-earth a stupendous system of wicked- 


ans) awunlenr 
Gia CLUciey 


Surely we may learn from this history a very 
different lesson from that which many of our polli- 
ticians and moralists are fond of inculeating—that 
because public opinion is against them, therefore 
abolitionists should cease to do well, and learn to 
do evil—should abandon their opposition to slavery 
and acquiesce in popular iniquity. Let us take the 
six Quakers for our example, and resolve to perse- 
vere while life shall be spared in our assaults upon 
slavery, not inquiring how many are against us, 
knowing assuredly that God is for us. But should 
the advocate of emancipation, in some moments 
of weakness or of trial, be tempted to cast a des- 
ponding and inquiring glance over the field of bat- 
tle, and to recall to his recollection the events of 
the campaign, he will see nothing in the array of 
hostile forces to damp his courage, nor in the re- 
view of the past to lower his confidence of vie- 
tory. 

The great object proposed by the friends of hu- 
man liberty, so far as relates to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is the abolition of slavery within its ‘‘ex- 
clusive jurisdiction.”’ . But we have been given to 
understand,* that “the immediate abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia is utterly imprac- 
ticable.”” ‘That the present. administration do not 
choose to abolish it, is not more true than that the 
British Parliament of 1783 did not choose to abol- 
ish the slave trade; and it is equally true that the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia is 
now far more probable and practicable than was 
that of the slave trade and West India slavery at 
the formation of the Quaker Committee. But why 
is the immediate abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict utterly impracticable? ‘*Because public opin- 
ion throughout the Union is against it.”’ This is 
a good reason for predicting that the next Congress 
will not grant abolition, but not why the friends 
of abolition should cease their efforts to change 
public opinion, in order thata future Congress may 
grant what we know the next will refuse. 

In many respects the abolitionists of the pres- 
ent day are placed in circumstances similar to those 
in which their predecessors found themselves in 
1783. ‘They, like us, had to contend with the 
hostility of the Government, with the interests 
and prejudices of slaveholders in the legislature;t 
with clerical defenders of cruelty and oppression, 
with mercantile cupidity, and with heartless poli- 
licians. But in many other respects they were 
less favored than we are. ‘They were struggling 
against the spirit of the age, we are co-operating 
with it. ‘They were advancing untried theories— 
we can pointto the West Indies and South Ameri- 
ca for the practical and successful operations of 
our doctries. They were striving to influence a 
Government in a great degree independent of the 
people—we are petitioning a government that is 
the mere creature of the popular will. ‘They were 
few and despised—the hatred and persecution we 
have experienced attest the importance attributed 
to us. ‘They were without political influence— 
where suffrage is universal 300,000 petitioners will 
not be overlooked by politicians.—They could 
bring their facts and arguments before the public 
only by hiring a space in the columns of a few 
newspapers—we have numerous periodicals, many 
of them of the largest size, exclusively devoted to; 
the propagation of our opinions, while many reli- 
gious and political journals are aiding us in exhi- 
biting the evils of slavery and the advantages of 
emancipation. ‘They were cheered by no official 
sanction of their effurts—we are encouraged and 
stimulated, in many instances, by the approving 
voice of the representatives of the people. 

We ask Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict; is the prayer presumptuous or unconstitution- 


ness 





*Public letter of J. Q. Adams of 25th May, 1839. 

{Many of the commoners and lords were deeply interest- 
ed in West India Rerpietionss and a large estate, stocked 
with slaves, was held by a chartered society of the estab. 
lished church, 





al? If so, it becomes not the House of Represen- 
tatives to rebuke us; for, on the 19th Jan., 1829 
that body “Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the 
‘District of Columbia be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of providing, Ly law, for the gra-‘ 
dual abolition of slavery within the District, in 
such manner that the interests of no individual shall 
be injured thereby.” Here we have the solemn 
admission of the popular and most numerous branch 
of the legislature, that the question ot abolition is 
one of expediency ulone, and not of constitutional 
power; and that slavery may be terminated by law, 
without injury to any individual. And what sen- 
timents on this subject have been uttered by the 
State Legislatures? In 1828, the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania instructed their members of Con- 

ress ‘‘ta procure, if practicable, the passage of a 
aio abolish slavery in the District of Columbia.” 
In 1829, the Assembly of N. York voted to direct 
the tepresentatives from that state “to make every 
proper exertion to effect the passage of a law for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia.” In 1837, the Senate of Massachusetts ‘*Re- 
solved that Congress, having exclusive legislation 
in the District of Columbia, possess the right to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade therein, and 
that the early exercise of such right is demanded 
by the enlightened sentiment of the civilized world, 
by the principles of the revolution, and by hu- 
inanity.”” The other House, the same session, 
‘Resolved that Congress, having exclusive legis- 
lation in the District of Columbia, possess the 
right to abolish slavery in said District, and that its 
exercise should only be restrained by a regard to 
the public good.”” The next session both branches 
of the legislature resolved, ‘That the rights of jus- 
lice, the claims of humanity, and the common 
good alike demand the entire suppression of the 
slave trade now carried on in the District of Co- 
lumbia.”’ In 1838, the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Maine, ‘Resolved that the 
continiancé of slavery within the sacred enclosure 
and chosen seat of the National Government is in- 
consistent with a due regard to the enlightened 
judgment of mankind, and with all just pretensions 
on our part to the character of a free people, and 
is adapted to bring into contempt republican liber- 
ty, and render its inflcence powerless throughout 
the world.” The same year, the Legislature of 
Vermont, without a dissenting voice, instructed 
the representatives in Congress to ‘use their ut- 
most efforts to procure the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia.’ Yet 
there are those who would fain paralize all our ef- 
forts by the assurance that public opinion is against 
us! 

But we are urged to desist, not only because our 
object is impracticable, but also because it is wn- 
lawful. When the people,” we are told, ‘are 
bound by laws emanating from a legislative assem- 
bly wherein they have no representatives, their 
will must be ascertained by manifestations from 
themselves.’ But why ought Congress to ascer- 
tain the will of the people of the Distici? Be- 
cause “the Declaration of Independence derives 
all just powers of the Government from the con- 
sent of the governed.”” But are laws binding only 
on such as approve them? No—* When the peo- 
ple are represented in the legislative assembly, the 
consent of the whole must be inferred from the 
voice of the representative majority.”? Now itso 
happens that the whole people of the United States, 
by the voice of the representative majority, assent- 
ed to the provision of the Constitution, that a dis- 
trict,,ten miles square, should be placed under the 
absolute and exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. 
To this arrangement the people inhabiting the pre- 
sent District gave their assent through their repre- 
sentatives. Afterwards, when they themselves 
were set off, by the Legislatures of Virginia and 
Maryland, to be the subjects of this exclusive ju- 
risdiction, they, through their representatives in 
the legislature, consented to be~thus placed under 
the authority of Congress. And shall we now be 
gtavely told, after these people have thus consent- 
ed to be governed, in all cases whatsoever, by the 
National Legislature, and after the people of the 
United States have, for this purpose, vested unli- 
mited and exclusive jurisdiction in Congress, that 
it is contrary to the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence that this jurisdiction should ge- 
cure to each inhabitant of the District the ‘‘ina- 
lienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness!” Again, if the Declaration derives the 
powers of the government from the consent of the 
governed, from what representative majority, we 
would ask, are we to infer the consent of six thous- 
and of the people of the District to. be reduced to 
chattels—to be robbed of the rights of humanity 
to be converted, with their wives : and children, 
into articles of merchandise? 

Surely, the friends of emancipation will not, 
after their past experience, look upon public opin- 
ton as an invincible enemy—still less will they be- 
lieve that the Declaration of Independence is the 
death-warrant of human rights in the national do- 
main. The principles for which they are con- 
tending are the principles of the Declaration—the 
méans they are using are those given them by the 
Constitution—freedom of speech and of the press 
—petition and the elective franchise; and, by the 
blessing of God on these principles and means, 
they will .yet convert public opinion into an ally 
—will yet purge the capital of the Republic of its. 
loathsome plague, and restore the Federal Govern- 
ment to its legitimate functions, of establishing jus- 
tice and securing the blessings of liberty. 

Bedford, September, 1839. 


Extracts from Jay’s «View of the Action of the 
®Wederal Government in Behalf of Slavery.” 
[Second Edition.] | 
RENEWED ACTION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
‘BEHALF OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

‘We have already seen the character, and extent 
of the aid afforiled hy the Government to the Co- 
lonization Society under pretence of providing for 
recaptured Africans. ‘Some of the southern mem- 
bers of Congress, not fully understanding the true 
tendency of this society, and believing its, influ- 
ence hostile to slavery, objected to this aid on: con- 
stitutional grounds, and: it was discontinued, after 
‘ati expenditure of $264,000. That the society is 
now more justly estimated appears from the follow- 
ing recent testimonies in its behalf.’ 

On the 10th of January, 1839) Mr. Henry Wise, 
a member of Congress from Virginia‘ delivered an 
address before the Colonization. Society of that. 
Siate., He remarked, thata few years since he 
became suspicious of the Society in consequence 
of the sentiments avowed by some of its members. 
That he had before that time been’ “the zealous 
‘and active friend and advocate of the great origin- 
al-principles of the design, to secure and fortify 
the institution of slavery itself, by colonizing the 
free people of color,” but he confesses that “the 





line of demarcation is now too strongly drawn be- 





“gp abolition and cglonization ever to be cross- 
ed. 

Their principles are diametrically opposed to 
each other, and their warfare will tend to press 
each to occupy its appropriate ground and position. 
The Colonization Society must now maintain that 
great original principle upon which it was found- 
ed, ‘friendship for the slaveholder.”’ 

In the month previous to the delivery of this 
speech, the Baldwin (Alabama) Colonization So- 
ciety issued an address recommending coloniza- 
tion, 

‘Because it proposes to remove from among us, 
a degraded, useless, and vicious race. 

‘Because we consider the measure of all others 
best calculated to preserve good order and proper 
discipline among our slaves. 

“Therefore we deem the plan of removing 
them (free blacks) from the United States, the 
most effectual method of counteracting the aboli- 
tionists. It is known that they are the most vio- 
lent opponents which the scheme of colonization 
has to encounter. Their penetration has disco- 
vered its tendency, and they denounce it as a 
scheme originating among slaveholders for the per- 
petuation of slavery. 

‘Nor should it Le forgotten, that it (Africa,) is 
the natural home of the negro race, and at a sale 
distance, whence they can never return to the in- 
jury of our slave population.” — African Reposi- 
tory for March, 1839. 

Thus we see that the society is now regarded as 
a friend and ally by both descriptions of slavehold- 
ers, the breeders and the planters. It is not to be 
supposed that Mr. Van Buren is an inattentive ob- 
server of the signs of the times. Colonization is 
just now very popular in Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana. Mr. Clay's 
speech was delivered on the 7th February, and 
was certainly calculated to propitiate the slave- 
holders. He is, moreover, President of the Co- 
lonization Society, and it would be unwise to suf- 
fer him to engross the influence of ‘the mast effec- 
tual method of counteracting the abolitionists.” — 
On the 19th of February, twelve days after Mr. 
Clay’s speech, the intentions of the government 
were announeed in the following letter, which was 
widely circulated: — 

“T ought here to inform you that the govern- 
mentof the United States has come to our aid by 
furnishing cannon, small arms, both muskets, pis- 
tols, swords and rockets, and an abundant supply 
of ammunition, and two fine boats—also made 
our governor their agent for recaptured Africans 
(/) at a salary of $1500 a year—which is so 
much money bestowed on the sociely; and I con- 
fidently believe that a ship of war will be sent to 
the coast of Africa to suppress the slave trade.— 
There never was a time when African coloniza- 
tion had so strong claims on the benevolent public. 

Respectfutly yours, 
Samver. Winxixson, 
General Agent of the American Col. Soc.” 

Thus while Mr. Clay can only make speeches, 
in behalf of the great antidote to abolition, his ri- 
val is lavishing upon it the public funds under the 
palpably false pretence of providing for the recap- 
tured Africans. When it is recollected that our 
navy recaplures no Africans, and that if we had 
any such Africans to restore to their own country 
they might be sent to Liberia, iu the regular ves- 
sels at a trifling expense, it must, we think be 
admitted that these appropriations to the Coloni- 
zation Society, and this addition of $1500 per 
annum tn the salary of their governor, is a frau- 
dulent application of the public money, to promote 
the interests of slaveholders and the perpetuity of 
slavery. 

There are still many at the North who view the 
African slave trade with abhorrence, and great 
pains have been taken to impress them with the be- 
lief, that the colonization ef American negroes up- 
on the African coast, is the ‘“‘onty efficient means 
of suppressing it.” Here Mr. Van Buren’s boun- 
ty to the society is regarded as his contribution to 
the destruction of this commerce. The New York 
Journal of Commerce affirms that the late grants 
“will have an.important influence in checking the 
slave trade.” 

African negroes, we well know, sell every slave 
exported from that continent; we have the testimo- 
ny of Mr. Madison, that the white citizens of the 
southern States would not have entered the Ame- 
rican Union, had they not have been indulged in 
the African trade for twenty years; and, even now, 
American negroes transported to Africa, will put 
to the blush the civilization, and Christianity, and 
chivalry of the South, and will manfully resist the 
temptation to which multitudes of our own citizens 
readily yield, of making merchandize of their fel- 
low men! Do we seek to solve this enigma by a 
reference to the moral character of our free ne- 
groes? Mr. Clay, the President of the Society, 
assures us, that they are, ‘‘of all descriptions of 
our population, the most corrupt, depraved and a- 
bandoned;’”’ and Mr. Mercer, a Vice President, 
pronounces them ‘a horde of miserable people— 
the objects of universal suspicion— subsisting by 
plunder.”’ So far from the Liberian colony being a 
restraint on the slave trade, it will become a ren- 
dezvous for slavers, and the colonists them- 
seives will be either their victims or factors.— 
We cannot spare room for all the reasons on 
on which this opinion is founded. Let the follow- 
ing facts suffice: 

“The Liberia Herald mentions the capture of 
three Spanish slavers, by the British brig Curlew, 
while in the harbor of Monrovia.’’—African Re- 
pository for March, 1836. 

‘‘Boats have been sent from the Spanish slavers 
into the St. Paul’s, and slaves have been boughtin 
that river.” —Letter from the Governor of Libe- 
ria, 8th January, 1836.—.7f. Rep. 

The St. Paul’s penetrates the heart of the colo- 
ny, aid thesettlements of Caldwell and Millsbuig 
are on its banks! 

‘*Within a year, FoUR SLAVE FACTORIES have 
heen established almost within sight of the colo- 
ny.”’—Captain Nicholson's report to Secretary of 
the Navy, 8th January, 1837. 

‘¢T'o-morrow the schooner sails for New Sestos, 
to take on board a cargo of slaves which I have 
ready there. I have been obliged to have one hun- 


(Monrovia)*—Jnlercepted letter of 28th Septem- 
ber, 1838, from the captain of a slaver to his 
owners at Havana, and published by British Par- 
liament. 

“On the 15th of February, 1838, arrivedat this 


Monrovia, last from Liberia, with a bill of sale 
and list of crew from the collector of the colony. 
This vessel had neither register nor a sea lewter.— 
J have ascertained without a doubt, that she is a 


a 


* Chis letter is dated at Little Bassa, in Liberia, and be- 





tween Monrovia and Cape Palmas, 
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vessel belonging to Don Pe‘lro- Blanco,t of the 
Havana, 

Gallinas, has put in here, directed to his agent, 
for a fit out for the coast, and that a cargo is réa- 
dy for her. There is a b/ack man on board, for a 
flag captain—speaks English well—learnt that he 
isa complete pilot on board, to all the inlets be- 
tween Sierra Leone and Gambia, He cannot read 
or write. 

“Don Pedro Blanco’s agent in Liberiais J. N. 
Lewis, commission merchant,” . Letter of Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1838, from the British Consul of the 
Cape De Verd Islands, to Lord Palmerston—- 
British Documents, 





t A notorious slave merchant, connected with a house in 
INTERCOURSE OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH THE IN- 
DIANS MADE SUBSERVIENT TO SLAVERY. 

It has been long customary, in every treaty of 
peace, after an Indian war, to insert an article for 
the surrender of prisoners, **white or black,”’ or of 
‘all citizens of the United States, white inhabit- 
ants ornegroes.”” It is doubtful whether the south. 
ern Indians, in their wars, made any slaves prison. 
ers, strictly speaking. Servitude with the Indians 
is so much lighter than with the planters, that the 
slaves are ever ready to change Christian for hea- 
then masters; and many of them have embraced 
the opportunity, afforded by Indian wars, of es- 
caping from the ‘*quarters,” and seeking refuge in 
the wigwam, 

In 1802 Congress passed a law, whereby the 
government assumed the obligation of indemnify- 
ing the citizens for all robberies and trespasses they 
might suffer from the Indians; and the amount of 
the indemnification was to be deducted from the 
annuities or other monies which might be due from 
the government to the Indians. ‘I'he treaty stipu- 
lation to restore negroes was nugatry in practice, 
as the Indians felt probably no disposition to exe- 
ente it. Still the stipulation impused an obliga- 
tion, and laid the foundation of a claim on the 
part of the government. ‘These introductory re- 
marks will aid the reader in comprehending the ex- 
traordinary and iniquitous transaction we shall now 
proceed to unfold. 

On the 8th January, 1821, a treaty was conelu- 
ded at Indian Springs, between the United States 
and the Creek nation. ‘The federal negotiators 
were D. M. Forney, of North Carolina, and Da- 
vid Meriwether of Georgia. By this treaty the 
United States purchased certain lands belonging to 
the Creeks. ‘The consideration for these lands 
was two-fold, first a certain sum of money, and 
secondly, the following stipulation in the words of 
the treaty :~— 

“And, asa further consideration for said ces- 
sion, the United States do hereby agree to pay the 
State of Georgia, whatever balance may be due 
hv the Creek nation, to the citizens of that State, 
whenever the same shall be ascertained in confor- 
mity. with reference mate by. the Commissioners 





of Georgia, and the chiefs, headmen, and warriors 
of the Creek nation, to be paid in five annual in- 
stalments, without interest, provided the same 
shall not exceed the sum of $250,000, the Com- 
missioners of Georgia executing to the Creek na- 
tion a full and final relinguishment of all claims of 
the citizens of Georgia sgainst the Creek na- 
tion, for property taken or destroyed PRIOR to 
the Act of Congress, of one thousand eight hun« 
dred and two, regulating the intercourse with the 
Indian tribes.”"— See Treasury Laws of U. S.— 
6 Vol. p. 771. 

For whatever trespasses the Georgians had suf- 
fered from the Creeks since 1802, they had been 
compensated by the Federal Government. An op- 
portunity was now offered for wringing from these 
poor and ignorant savages, compensation for every 
alleged injury committed by them from the first 
settlement of the country up tothe year 1802!— 
They were about to sell their lands, and were made 
to believe that they were answerable for every pig 
and calf which they or their ancestors had ever sto- 





dred setsof shackles made at Cape M:surada’’—} 


port, a,vessel under American colors named the | 


len from their pale faced neighbors. ‘The Geor- 
gians, however, kindly agreed that they would net 
demand more than $250,000; and the United 
States most benevolently stipulated, that if the 
Georgians would give the Creeks a receipt in full, 
that then, whatever balance should be found due 
on these claims, should be paid out of the national 
treasury ;—this stipulation -being expressly deelar- 
ed to be part of the consideration given for the 
land. Jt is therefore obvious, that $250,000 of the 
consideration or price of the land was withheld by 
the United States, wherewith to liquidate ‘‘what- 
ever balance,” not exceeding that eum, might be 
found due to the Georgians. This is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary treaties in the annals of 
diplomacy. The claims to be made are all unde- 
fined, and unlimited as to time, except that no one 
can be of a shorter standing than twenty years! 
And these ancient and undescribed clams, after 
laying dormant for twenty years, are now to be 
paid for by a set of poor half-famished Indians, 
who can neither read nor write--paid for, too, out 
of the price which the Federal Government is 
pleased to allow them for their lands;—and this 
compulsory payment, and virtual robbery, is.dis- 
guised under the form of a treaty, to which the In- 
dians are required to attach their marks. Among 
ourselves, coniracts and debts cannot ordinarily be 
enforced after six years; but no statute of limita- 
tions is permitted to avail the helpless tenant of the 
forest. When claims between white men are to 
be liquidated by a tribunal, each party is heard 
in his own behalf; but in the present case, a cam- 
missioner, appointed by the President, heard the 
allegations of the Georgians only, and awarded 
them what sums he thought proper, from funds 
honestly belonging to the Creeks, 

The testimony offered by the Georgians has not 
been published, but we may readily believe it was 
of a charaeter according with the whole transae. 
tion. The award was communicated to Congress, 
and we extract from it the following summary of 
allowance for saves, alleged to have been killed 
or stolen by the Creeks, viz:—~ 


In the year 1779, 2 slaves, $800 
Py el 300 

tot, os 1,100 

1782, 2 750 

1784, .2., * 1,000 

1788, 49 =“ 17,600 

1 “girl,” 250 


1 “negro woman killed’? 325 





1789, 8 slaves, 2.320 

I ‘negro boy,” 400 

1790—1801, 21 slaves, 7,950 
Total, 91 slaves, $32,705 


This statement gives rise to’ various reflections. 
We obsetve, in the first place, that through the 
agency .of “the Federal Government, a Georgia 
elaveholder recovers from the Indians $800, for 





two slaves who -had escaped from him or his 
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ancestors rorTy years before! The enormous 
valuation of these slaves also deserve notice. It 
seems, slaves are supposed to have been worth, in 
1779, when there was no sugar nor cotton cultiva- 
tion in Georgia, nor man-market in New-Orleans; 
and at a time when the whole State was over- 
run with foreign toops, and its cities in pos- 
session of the enemy, four hundred dollars a- 
head—double the price they commanded after the 
peace. 

From the dates-of these several claims, we may 
form some idea of the nature of the testimony by 
which they were supported. Of eye witnesses, it 
is scarcely possible there could have been one—of 
family traditions, guesses and assertions, there’ 
was, no doubt, abundance. It must not be suppo- 
sed the Creeks bad to pay for negroes only. In the 
Indian wars occurring between 1779 and 1802, the 
Georgians lost various other chattels, for which 
compensation was allowed on the same liberal 
scale. How the value of a Georgia calf or pig 
forty years before, was ascertained, we are not in- 
formed; but probably by the same process by 
which it was discovered, that in 1789 a ‘negro 
boy” was worth 400. But whatever was the road 
travelled by the United States Commissioners, 
they arrived at the conclusion, that the Creeks 
owed the Georgians for property taken or destroy- 
ed, negroes included, » 101,319. ‘This sum de- 
dueted from the $250,000 retained hy the Govern- | 
ment, left a balance of $148,681. 

Can the reader doubt for a mamentto whom this | 
balance justly belonged? A certain value was of course 
set upon the land purchased by the Creeks; a por- 
tion of that value was paid in money, and as a 
‘further consideration,” the United States assumed 
the payment of the Georgia claims to the amount 
of $250,000. Had there been no claims, the mo- 
ney reserved would of course have belonged to 
the Creeks. Butif the extent of the claims was 
grossly exaggerated, and the Indians were made to 
believe they owed moie than double the real a- 
mount, can there be a question, that on every prin- 
ciple of honer and equity, the balance left belong- 
ed to the Creeks? Thus thought the Creeks, and | 
they accordingly petitione:| Congress for this bal- | 


ance, as due to them in part payment for their lands: | 
but Congress thought differently, and not one cent | 
was ever returned to them. | 

The Georgians who had been so lucky as to} 
have ancestors who had lost cows, horses and ne- | 
groes in the Indian wars, now cast a wistful eye 
upon this balance. ‘True it was, their antiquated 
claims had been settled ina manner agreed to by | 
themselves, and receipts in full had been given; 
and most extravagant compensation had been a- | 
warded to them. But still, here was about $159,- | 
000, which most certainly did not belong to the ; 
Governmeat—and as to paying it to Jndeains, why | 
that was out of the question; and so they modest: | 
ly asked for it themselves. ‘Their petition was 
referred to the Committee on Indian aflairs; and on 
the 8th January, 1834, its chairman, Mr, Gilmer, 
a representative from Georgia, reported in favor ; 
of the petitioners. He contended that the} 
“claimants were entitled, not merely to the value of 
the property taken, but a/so to compensation for ' 
being deprived of its use. “A careful examin: | 
tion,’ proceeds the report, ‘tof the merit of the, 
claims, founded on the increase of the female 
alaves which were taken and carried away by those | 
Indiana, would, it is believed, lead to a similar re. | 
sult. ‘Those who are atall conversant with the | 
considerations which form the eriterion by which | 
the value of slave property is estimated, know that. 
a much higher value is set ona fema/e slave, in 
consequence of an anticipation of increase. ‘There- | 
fore, as the claimant whose female siwve was ta- 
ken by those Indians, and earried away, had a pro- ; 
perty in expectancy in the issue of such female 
slave, principles of common sense and common | 
justice wonld award to the rightful owner a res- 
titution of such increase, or an equivalent in lieu 
thereof.”” 

People at the North may #»metimes count their 
chickens before they are hatched; but it would: 
have been a still more occult eperation for Con-. 
gress to have calculated the market value, in 1834, | 
of the children which might have been born of | 
the “negro woman killed” in 1778; and Mr. Gil- | 
mer himself admitted that the subject was attend. | 
ed with diffienlty. It was not, however, necessa- | 
ry to enter into such abstruse inquiries; all that) 
was wanted was the adoption of some rale which | 
would certainly absorb the whole Lalance, and at | 
the same time give to a transfer to the pockets of | 
the Georgians of money belonging to the Creeks | 
the appearance of a payment under the treaty, 
was discovered that an allowance of interest at the | 
rate of six percent. on the several awards, from | 
the dafe of each claim, would answer the purpose. | 
Thus, on the award of $800 for two slaves taken | 
in 1779, fifty five years’ inieresi, or $2,640, would 
be allowed, In this way the claimants would get 
the entire balance, and might divide it pro rata, 
among them. Mr. Gilmer seeordingly reported a) 
bill, allowing the interest; an‘l it is needless to say | 
that it became a law.*—Judge Jay. 
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* The claim for interest was early made, and was re fused 
by the President on the report of the Attorney-Geacral, Mr. 
Wirt, to whom it had been referred, The report, after 
showing that the demand for interest was not justified by 
law or practice, proceeded to insist that it was, moreover, 
iaeguitable. The following extract places in a strong light 
the iajastice of Gilmer’s bill, and the servility of the north- 
eri) members to vote for it. 

“If the Commissioner, iin aasessiag these damages, has 
ziven to the citizens of Georgia strict and stinted measure, 
there is nothing offensive to equity in their asking for in- 
terest; bat if he has already given them vindictive, and 
even chile damages, ii is not, T think. a demand for which 
equity. of her own accord, would ery alond, 
Has the Commissioner been strict in calling on the G 
claimants for proof of the affirmative fact that the properly 
for which they made their claims was fa being, and within 
the Creck nation at the date of the respective treaties? On 
the contrary, he has in every instance, presumed th’s fact 
in favor of. the claimants without proof. . As 
to the standard of value—the epoch, with relation to whieh 
ihe values are to be considered, is fram 1783 to 1892; that 
is, from twenty to forty yearsago, The region of country 
to be regarded with reference to the same subject, Is the 
frontiera of Georgia. In relation to that coun!ry, and in re- 
lation to fhat time, negroes, old and young, men, women 
and children, are valued et an average of $365 80; horses 
of all ages and descriptions are valued at an average of 
$87 41; and in the same proportion in regard to other arti- 
clea, which I understand is fixing the property at an average 
of double ils value at that time. aad in that quarter of the 
country, If this be so, equity, so far from de:nanding, 
would revolt from the proposition of addiug interest to such 
a valnation—it would be usury, not interest—prodigality, 
not justice.” —Rep, No, 128. 1 Sess.20 Cong. 

Yet this usury and prodigality was voted to the Georgia 
slaveholders by northern members, at the expense of the In- 
dians! 
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mareeT. he St. Augustine News, of 
Mr. 


A Tovenise Ixcin 
a late date, mentions the following touching incident. 
Dallam was a Baltimorean, 

Fidelity of a Dog.—An Irish greyhound, owned by 
Col. Harney, and which he had brought from Mo., had form- 
ed a very strong attachment to Mr. Dallam, the owner of the 
trading establishment at Calooshatchie, On the massacre 
of the men at that post, but little hopes were entertained 
hy the sprvivors, but the dog had either been killed or cap- 
tured by the Indians. Fourteen days after the occurrence. 

n the arrival of toops to give sepulture to those victims of 
ndian faithlessness, this faithful animal was found, barely 
tle to stand, emitting a feeble how! over the remains of his 
‘siend Me. Dallam. The corpses around were denuded by 
valtures, but Dallam was eainjured. ‘This noble trait of 
fideti:y was duly appreciated by the troops, and Mo ~eo the 
trasty ewardian of a dead-friend, is now sincerely and devo- 
tedly cherished. by the garrison at Pampa Bay. 

Faras Doesr.—T é z 
says: From a passenger in the Brunswick and Troy Line, 
we learn thet a fatal duel was fougat, near Talahasse, on 
Thursday evening, the 12th inst., between Gen. L. Read, 
and Ool, Augustus Alston. in which Col. A. was killed.— 
‘lhe weupiohs were rifles—distance 20 paces, Col, A. was 
shot theough the heart at the nrst fire. om. 

The difficulty which occasioned this fatal. affair. origina- 
ted during a political contest, and has been the cause of 
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POLITICAL ACTION---THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FREEMAN, 

The last number of the Pennsylvania Freeman 
contains an article, questioning the propriety of our 
course in relation to political action. The editor 
remarks;— 


> 

“Our esteemed fiiend and fellow laborer of the Cincin- 
nati Philanthropist dissents, not only from the formation of 
a political party in favor of Liberty, (which by the by he 
was one of the very first to reeommend,) but is strongly op- 
posed to the determination, so generally expressed by abo- 
litionists, to vote for no man for any important office who is 
not in favor of immediate emancipation. We regret this— 
for there are thousands of voting abolitionists who will feel 
themselves justified by the course of the Philanthropist, in 
following their mere party preferences. ‘lhe Democratic 
abolitionist will vote for his party pro-slavery candidates, on 
the ground that it is unwise to ask them to declare for i u- 
mediate emancipation, and that, -his party being the advo- 





/songht to fill. 


‘lution, we still think tenable. 
- istat 


their legislative capacily with the abolition of sla- 


cate of “the largest liberty,” includes within itself, as the | Pit . : 
our own principles, not with his. 


necessary result of its principles, the abolition of all slavery 
and injustice. So with the Whig abolitionist. Both will 
slip on anew the coliar of party, and justify themselves for 
so doing by quoting the strictures of the Philanthropist 
against the doctrine of the National Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion at Albany.” 


1. We were the first to suggest the ‘formation 
of a political party in favor of Liberty,’ but we 
never recommended the conversion of our society 
into such a party: and the suggestion was made 
vefore any discussion, and while as yet our 
thoughts were immature on the subject. 

2. We deny that a general determination has 
been evinced by Abolitionists, to carry out the Al- 
bany resolution. The friends in this state are gen- 
erally opposed to it; and in other parts of the 
country, a belief in the doctrine of immediate 


-emancipation has been rarely required, as a condi- | 


tion to office. 

3. Our ingenious friend does us injustice, unin- 
tentionally we doubt not. He has forgotten the 
leading positions of the article to which he refers. 
One of them was, that it was wrong in principle | 

b 


_and inexpedient, to interrogate candidates on points 


beyond the legitimate sphere of the offices, they 
Another was, that it was right and 


‘proper, to ask their opinions respecting questions, 


on which, if elected, they might constitutionally 
be calledupon to act. ‘The fair implication through. 


, out the article, an implication corroborated by the 


tenor of nearly all our articles on the subject of 
political action was, that soundness on these ques- 
lions ought to be made by Abolitionists an indis- 
pensable condition to office. With what justice 
then can the Freeman say, that in our ‘strictures,”’ 
both Demoeratie and Whig Abolitionists would 
find themselves justified, *‘in foliowing their mere 
party preferences’’—in voting for *‘pro-slavery ean- 
didates’"*—in slipping ‘on anew the yoke of 
party?” : 

He has made the assertion; we hold him to the 
We challenge him to point outa single 
principle advocated, a single argument adduced, in 


proof, 


any of our writings on this subject, which by fair 


implication could be made to involve such justifi- 


cation. 
The position we took against the Albany reso- 
So long as our leg- 


ar 
tre 


s in the free states, have nothing to do in 


very tn the states, electors have nothing to do with 
their opinions on this question. If they are sound 
on all points of legislation touching our free color- 
ed people, if they are opposed to all legislative 
action tending in apy way to uphold slavery, it is 
To reject them 
because they do not happen to concur with us in 


all we have a right o demand, 


opinion upon the great doctrines of immediate 
emancipation, cannot, as we think, be vindicated 
the eye of common sense. The advocates of 


in 


I, the principle we oppose, some of whom are | strength to stand firm, 


warm religionists, are bound by it, if correct, 
to inquire into a candidate’s religious creed, and to 
reject him, should it not be coincident with their 
own. We may be told that religious belief has 
less to do with right legislation, than the creed a 
man holds on the question of human rights. ‘The 
objection undervalues the influence of theological 
opinions. ‘There are some forms of religious be- 
lief, whic! those of our opponents who. are stren- 
uous Calvinists, must believe, are essentially de- 
praving in their influence. Has it never occurred 
to them, that on the same principle we repudiate, 
and they advocate, they are bound to make such 
forms of belief a bar to the claims of a candidate 


for office? Tt-has been said, that, the federal consti- 


tution admitting of amendments, it may yet become 


proper to seek so to amend it as to confer Ot Con- 
gress the power of abctishing state slavery. ‘There- 
fore the necessity of having men in office who en- 
tertain correct sentiments on immediate abolition. 
Our answer to this is, it will be time enough to 
make a belief in this doctrine essential in a eandi- 
date, when we seck such amendment. 

Others have urged, and with a great deal of ap- 
parent force, that he who disbelieves in the doctrine 
of immediate emancipation gives evidence at once 
of his unfitness for any office. For, he must be 
either too ignorant, or dishonest, to be intrusted 
with power. “Is that man fil,” itis said, ‘*tolegislate 
over a free people, who is in favor of continuing 
Would you vote for 2 man who was in 
This certainly is a 


slavery? 
favor of continuing robbery?” 
strong presentation of the case, but to us itis by 
no means conclusive. What follows, if the truth 
of the objection be admitted? It follows, that all 
the citizens of this country, who have not embraced 
our principles, and are uot willing, when publicly 
questioned, to avow them, are either too ignorant, 
or too corrupt, to be intrusted with power. In 
other words, that our organization has extracted 
from this republic its honesty and intelligence, and 
left nothing behind but ignorance and depravity! 
Can any man in his senses believe it? [t is in 
vain we would blink the fact: we are yet in a de- 
cided minority; and, unless we are willing to claim 
for ourselves all the intelligence and honesty in 
the country, we must believe that there are-many 
well-informed men of good principle opposed to 
us. The truth is, almost every abolitionist can 
number many within the range of his acquaintance 
who, though no abolitionists, he knows might be 
safely intrusted with power. We do not wish to 
disparage the grand doctrine of immediate emanei- 
pation; we would not appear as an apologist for 
low-countrymen who so stabbornly resist 
Their guilt is great; but they are not 


our fel 


the truth. 
tulally corrupt, any more than we were totally cor- 





giuch excitement for several weeks past——Bault. Pat. 


rupt, while we were found fighting against aboli- 
tionism. ‘The minds of men are not constituted 
alike. Some perceive truth as by intuition, and 
embrace it without suspicion. Others operate 
slowly, examining every thing with distrust, fear- 
ing imposition, and at last lay hold of the truth with 
fear and trembling. _Men’s habits, and circum- 
stances and prejudices are different. All these 
things must be taken into the account, ere we yen- 
ture to determine a man’s moral character hy the 
promptitude or delay, with which he embraceqesiy. 
reformation. It is not for us to fix a certain period, 
beyond which, if our opponents pass without yield- 
ing to conviction, they must be set down as desti- 
tute of principle. 

For these reasons, and because of our every 
day’s experience, we deny that at the present time, 
an unwillingness to profess belief in our doctrines 
proves a man an unsafe or unworthy depository of 
power. 

But, it is said, we must act in accordance with 
This we must 
do, that we may avoid giving a sanction to wrong 
opinions, and at the seme time influence an oppo- 
nent to embrace the truth, 


One of the principles assumed here, is, that 

voting for a gradualist, even though 
he should be favorable to the right kind of 
action in all points in which we were morally in- 
volved, we should give a sanction to his peculiar 
principles. We record once for all our dissent 
from this notion, You might as well say, that the 
Presbyterian gave a sanction to the principles of 
Methodism, by voting for a Methodist, or an infidel 
gave his sanction to the principles of Christimity 
by voting for a Christian; or a householder gave 
his sanction to pro-slavery, by employing an anti- 
abolitionist; or a church gave its sanction to slave- 
holding by admitting a gradualist to its communion, 
when at the same time this person was in favor 
of purifying the church from the guilt of slave- 
holding. ‘The prineiple will not bear examination. 
The question of immediate emancipation cannot 
legitimately come up between electors and eandi- 
dates in non-slaveholding states, and of course, no 
sanction can be given by the former to the errone- 
ous notions of the latter on this subject. If, after 
having learned that a candidate was opposed to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
an elector should give him his vote, in that case, he 
would most certainly be giving his sanction, not 
only to the wrong principles of the candidate, but 
to slavery within that territory;—the reason of 
which is, that he is responsible to the extent of his 
vote for the existence of that evil. 


by 


Another principle assumed in the objection is, 
that we ought to use the eléctive franchise to 
change men’s opinions. We regard this as an 
abuse of the right of suffrage. It is as absurd and 
unwarrantable to attempt to reform wrong opinions 
by the ballot-box, as by the sword. Such wea- 
pons have no real moral power in them. You 
may make men hypocrites, by both, but not genu- 
Only one legitimate agent have we, 
to reform public opinion, and thatis, truth ad- 


ine converts. 


| dressed to the understanding. 


Let our anti-slavery demands from candidates, 
therefore, be measured by our constitutional res- 
ponsibilities. 

We have said more on this subject, than we in- 
tended to say—more than we shall say again, un- 
less compelled in self-defence. 

Another extract from the j,article in the Free- 
man, however, calls for some notice. 

‘We would not be ai alarmist—we would uot 
unnecessarily awaken apprehensions of danger— 
but we feel assured in our own minds that the 
present is a period of peril. A tremendous tide of 
influence is urging the friends of Emancipation 
from their true position,—entire indepeudence of 
political parties. God grant that they may have 
and resist every attempt to 
incorporate them into either of the great and cor- 
rupt parties. We tell our friend of the Philanthro- 
pist that this is no time to lower the tone of anti- 
slavery demand, in reference to political candi- 
dates. Itis generally believed, that General Har- 
rison, the candidate of the Whigs, is less hostile to 
our cause than Martin Van Buren. What then? 
Shall we, without inquiring throw ourselves apon p 
his side, and merge ourselves into the great Whig 
party? Never! Let abolitionists know the senti- 
ments of General Harrison. If, as we have every 
reason to believe will be the case, he throws him- 
self upon the South, and bows down to the strange 
God of Slavery, let him perish with the idol to 
which he is joined. But if, however, contrary to 
all reasonable expectations, warned by the fate of 
Henry Clay, or impelled by convictions of duty, 
he speaks out boldly and freely, in the anti-slavery 
language of the Wythes, the Henrys, and Jeffer- 
sons, of his native Virginia, he will then become 
an ABOLITION CANDIDATE,—and the circumstance 
of his previous nomination will be of no conse- 
quence whatever. We should then give our 
vote to General Harrison as an ABOLITIONIST, and 
not asa Whig, or anti-mason. But he must give 
a decided and unequivocal testimony Jn behalf of 
Freedom to satisfy us» We have been ‘paitercd 
with ina double sense”? long enough. ‘Let the 
times past suffice to have wrought the will” of hy- 
pocritical politicians. We break off the collar— 


tude; we disclaim any reverence whatever for the} 
edicts of caucus, and convention—-we take our 
‘stand on our principles—and whoever seeks our 
favor must come entirely up to us. We offer no 
compromise—we stir not an inch from our posi- 
tion to lessen the distance between ourselves and 
those who approach us, From neither party, asa 
party, have we received any favor. Both hate us. 
We expect nothing from them, as parties. Before 
God and the world, then, let us he honest to our- 
selves and to our suffering brethren in bonds; and 
hurl at the feet.of these corrupt, and unholy com- 
binations, the party manacles, which, as abolition- 
ists we can wear no longer. If there be any who 
love the ‘spoils of party”’ more than the cause of 
humanity, let them go out from among us, for they 
are not of us. If this be forming a new party, be 
itso. It can alone saveus from disaster and ruin 
—from miserably perishing in the embrace of one 
of the old parties, approaching us with smiles of 
apparent friendship, as Joab did to the credulous 
Amasa: ‘Art thot in health my brother?” ‘The 
advice of Washington in his Farewell Address, to 
the people of the United States, is at this time pe-. 
culiarly-applicable to the friends of Emancipation, 
-sBewaRE OF ENTANGLING ANLIANCES. 


1. Party attachments have always had power. 
Again and again have we lamented the want of ine 
dependence and fidelity among abolitionists. But, 
we confess, we cannot see that there is any peci- 
liartendeney atthe present time among our friends, 
to slide away “from their true position,” | 

2. What warrant has the editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman for charging us with “lowering the 
standard of anti-slavery demand?” Does he not 
know, that our standard is the one, which, until 





we tear from our free limbs the last badge of servi: | 
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the 31st of last July, was the standard of abolition- 
ists throughout the United States? Is he ignorant 
that a new standard was erected by the Albany 
Convention, whieh being the first National Anti- 
slavery meeting of the kind held in the country, 
thought itself bound to go at least one step beyond 
conventions of less pretension. We thought the 
step am unwise one; and, as we permit no con- 
vention to bind us by its **edicts,”’ we gave utterance 
to our thoughts. ‘That meeting changed the 
‘‘stagdard of anti-slavery demand.” Because they 
changed, are we to change? Must we be charged 
with “lowering this standard,” because we con- 
tinue to hold precisely the same principles, pursue 
precisely the same course, which were held, 
which was pursued, by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and its auxiliaries, up to the date of the 
Albany meeting ? 

3. We can sympathize with our brother in his 

eloquent hostility to party-servitude. One advan- 
tage, perhaps, we mayclaim. We never belonged 
to any political party, never cast a vote on party- 
principles. We have no fetters to break, no shack- 
les to throw off. Our “limbs’’ have always been 
“free,’”? our “neck’’ has never passed under the 
yoke. 
4. We think our friend yields himself up too 
soon to despair. Four years 420, our organization 
was too feeble to make any impression on the 
presidential election. Still it is but young, and 
our numbers are comparatively few. And yet, 
through our influence, to a considerable extent, 
Henry Clay the slave holder, after all the efforts 
of himself and his friends, has failed to obtain the 
nomination of the Whig party! General Harri- 
son has been selected, for this, we doubt not, 
among other reasons, that he is less offensive to 
abolitionists. Is this cause for despair? Is this 
no token for good? May we not receive it as a 
pledge, that, if we go on increasing in numbers 
and influence, during the next four yeaas, as we 
have done for the last, such candidates will be put 
up, as will enlist the suffrages of all abolitionists? 
Parties do not hate us. ‘Hate’ is too strong a 
word, A majority of our countrymen, still shut 
up in ignorance or prejudice, dislike our princi- 
ples; but, judging from the past, we see no reason 
why this dislike should not be removed by the 
agencies through which so much has already been 
accomplished. Have we indeed culled out all the 
good men of the nation? Is honesty no where 
to be found but in our ranks? So sure as there is 
a majority of our fellow countrymen, intelligent, 
and disposed on the whole to act honestly, if not 
from principle, yet from policy, so sure are we 
destined to become, the great party, in this nation. 
We do not despair, 





A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


“Is there not ground for the presumption, that 
brothers ‘Tappan, Gates, Garrison, and Bailey, and 
others, would not reason as they do, were not their 
minds unconsciously influenced by other interests; 
personal, social, political, or commercial, more 
than by the one idea of abolishing slavery?”?— 
Emancipator. 
Minorities have one characteristic. ‘They al- 
ways will claim for themselves more purity 
of motive, than they concede to opponents. Our 
friend of the Emancipator, who by the way is in the 
minority, while he questions our motives, never, we 
dare say, distrusts his own. But we shall not quar- 
rel with him. He has arraigned us at his bar, and 
we shall plead innocent, very good naturedly. 

Ist. We expect no office from any political 
party, and seek none. No possible benefit, we 
are sure, can accrue to us, specially, from the suc- 
cess of either of the parties. 

Of course, we have no personal interests. 

2dly. We lay no claim to the friendship of a 
single aspirant for office; no brother, uncle, cousin, 
or forty-second cousin of ours, has any particular 
interest in the success of either party. 

Of course, we have no social interests. 

3dly. We never rallied under any party-banner. 
Our friends cannot tell whether we area Whig or 
Democrat; we know we are neither. Perhaps it 
is discreditable, but it is a fact, that we have not 
yetmade up our mind in politics. We live in 
hopes of finishing our creed, one of these days; 
as yet, it is certainly in an unfinished state. 

So we have no political interests. 


4thly. Of course friend Leavitt did not mean 
that we were under the influence of any commer- 
cial interests: we know not how it may be with 
the editor of the Emancipator, but we can tell him 
that the finances of his brother of the Philanthro- 
pist can neither be harmed nor helped by Mr. Van 
Buren, or General Harrison. 

We hope our friend will tell his readers in his 
next,of our triumphant self-vindication; and we 
warn him to beware, for if he venture to impeach 
us again, we shall begin to quote to him Shak- 
speare’s ‘Who steals my purse steals trash,’’ &c. 
He knows the rest. 








- THREATENING, 
The South scolds and storms furiously a- 
bout the conduct of Maine and New York. Go¥- 
ernor Campbell concludes his notice of the ques- 
tion between Virginia and New York, in a way 
that might alarm one, not familiar with the theatri- 
cal style of slaveholding wrath. 


«But this question has been raised in a practical 
form between this State and New York, and be- 
tween Georgia and Maine. And it behooves us 
to meet it at once, and to insist upon our rights at 
every hazard. Itis the duty of Congress to re- 
move any ambiguity, if there be any, in the laws 
made to carry into effect the provisions of the Con- 
stitution for the surrender of fugitives; and if there 
be no defect or ambiguity in those laws, to provide 
for the prompt and faithful execution of them, by 
confiding the execution to those whose interpreta- 
tion of their duty is consistent with our rights and 
the behests of the Constitution. If redress for 
these wrongs and security against their repetition 
cannot be procured in either of those modes, it will 
behoove the General Assembly to consider wheth- 
er their own legislative power will not furnish 
means of securing the State against such flagrant 


dinvasion of their rights, without infringing the re- 


‘strictive provisions of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. If there be nosuch means compatible 
with their obligations to the Union, it may ul- 
timately become our imperative and solemn du- 
ty to appeal from the cancelled obligations of the 
compuet to original rights and the law of self-pre- 


servation.” 
* * * * * * 
South Carolina, as usual, with most heroic syim- 
pathy, is about to throw herself into the breach. 
The Cheraw. Gazette would settle the affair in a 


jiffy. “If the Northern and Eastern States toler- 











ry. This will put an end to the theft.” Of course, 
the North is very weak, and as for retaliation, it 
would be out of its power! 


The Charleston Mercury puts on buckram, and 
strides most fearfully. 


“If citizens of the Northern States cannot enjoy 
the privilege of living among us without siealing 
Southern property, and being protected by their 
States in their piracy, let them be excluded as 
aliens, as subjects of States at war with us. Let 
reprisals in all cases be made by the confiscation 
of Northern shipping or other property within our 
reach, whenever slaves are taken and not surren- 
dered, and let a strict non-intercourse regulation 
be enforced against all the slave stealing States.— 
In adopting the last mentioned measure, we would 
not only be justified as doing an act of simple self- 
defence, but we would strike a well-timed blow 
for Direet Trade. 

**Wetrust that our Legislature will pledge itself to 
go side by side making common cause with Geor- 
gia and Virginia, in any remedial measures they 


ate the practice of carrying off our slaves, the U- 
nion must of course be very soon dissolved, their | This is horrid. 
vessels must be excluded from our ports, and, if 
necessary, their citizens excluded from our territo- | 


eep up the stock by importation.— 
The truth of the statement may 
be doubted, but, we refer the reader to the article 
taken fiom the African Renository, 

If ‘multitudes of Americans, many Ne 
land men,” “‘at least a few Bostonians,” will, in 
Cuba, work their slaves for cight months in every 
year, twenty hours out of the twenty-four; if they 
think it better to work them to death, and prevent 
natural increase, depending for their supplies of 
fresh hands, upon the African slave-trade;—why 
, Should not the ‘multitudes of Americans,” the 

“many New-England men,” the ‘few Bostoni- 
goal in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, be 
| guilty of the same atrocities? Is not the love of 
gain as rampant in the South, as in Cuba? Yan- 
: kees go to Cuba to make money: —what takes them 
| to the South? We doubt not, that ‘the barbarities 
practised in our sugar-planting states, are as horri- 
ble as those committed in Cuba. 

If any thing were wanting to show how wretch- 
edly corrupt the North is, on the subject of slave- 
ry, the article from the Repository supplies it— 


' profitable to k 





may adopt, and that if any such measures or any 
critical state of the controversy comes up after the 
adjournment, Gov. Noble will not hesitate to eall 
an extra session to put our State on her proper 
ground. Any temporizing now, will be fatal. No- 
thing but a base spirit of submission, or a treach- 
erous hatred of State Rights, would induce any 
man to talk of delay and moderation on a question 
like this, in which our banner should always be on 
the outward wall, and our adversaries be made to 
know and feel that we are ready for the fiercest ex- 
treme. The provocation is already full. Itis time 
to act.” 

The Legislature of South Carolina will of course 
take up the subject. The controversy betwecen 
Maine and Georgia has already oceupied their at- 
tention. December 10th, the correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury writes: — 


‘The report of the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions on the controversy between the States of 


“Multitudes of Americans, many New-England- 
ers,”’ going to Cuba, to murder their fellow-crea- 
tures for the sake of gold! ‘Northern capital, 
northern men, and northern bottoms,” employed 
‘‘to a great extent” inthe African slave-trade! 
What are colonizationists doing to correct the 
pro-slavery sentiment, which at length they are 
forced to admit, pervades the North? Can they 
have the face any longer to deny, that the anti- 
slavery agitation is the very thing needed, to purge 
out from our conntry the leaven of slavery? How 
are they to remedy the slavery spiritof the North? 
by sending now and then a few emigrants to Afri- 
ca? Will they not hereafter, whatever may be- 
come of their grand schemes for Africa, raise their 
standard against slavery in their own country? Abo- 
litionists for years have been warning the public 





Georgia and Maine came up for discussion to-day, 
being the special order. A debate arose upon a 
proposition to strike out so much of the resolution 
as referred the controversy to Congress. Mr. Daw- 
kins who made the proposition for striking out, as- 
signed as a reason for so doing that it would proba- 
bly bring up the discussion of the slave question 
in Congress, and that a sovereign State of the South 
ought not to ask the aid of Congress in a matter 
relating to its own peculiar policy. Mr. Elmore 
and Mr. Thompson, of Union, advocated thesame 
proposition. Messrs. Burt, Bellinger, and Elliot 
advocated the adoption of the resolution as_report- 
ed by the committee. Mr. Perry. of Greenville, 
proposed that the reportand resolutions be laid up- 
on the table and made the special order of the day 
for Thursday, and mentioned that a similar contro- 
versy had arisen between the States ot New York 
and Virginia.” 


We imagine no blood will be shed, although 
much ink and breath will be wasted. 


The final vote in the Whig Convention shows, 
that General Harrison is the choice of the free, 
and Mr. Clay the choice of the slave-holding 
states. For once, the free states carried their point. 
Whether General Harrison will receive the votes 
of his party in the Sonth, remains to be seen.— 
Wedoubtit. The South cannot cordially support 
any man, about whose pro-slavery sentiments there 


is a doubt. 

“The nomination of Gen. Harrison.” says the Charleston 
Mercury, “as the Whig candidate for the Presidency of 
course extinguishes the last chance of that party coming in- 
to power. Their candidate cannot gain, and thev know it 
full well, the vote of a single Southern “tate. He ts our 
enemy on the great questi. n where hostility is wholly wn- 
pardonvble, ‘The Whig press in Maryland and Virginia 
have given in their adhesion, but they make awful faces at 
it, and take care to clear their skirts of all blame for the dis- 
astrous and ridicnlous result of the great “Union and Har- 
mony” Convention, He was none of their choice—no, in- 
deed—but, with a long sigh, it is the will of Providence, 
and they submit.” 








COST OF SUGAR. 


Dr. Madden, the traveller, now one of the mixed commis- 
sien at Havana, under the treaty fur the suppression of the 
slave trade,-and at present in this country on behalf of the 
Africans of the Amistad, stated while in this city, one or 
two observable facts touching the production in Cuba of this 
necessary of life. He states from his own personal observa- 
tion that during the season of cultivation, about eight moaths 
in the year, the tlaves are worked twenty hours out of the 
24, They are cénstantly seen dropping asleep over. their 
work, aud as often roused by the whip of the driver. Ne 
women, or not more than one or two to a plantation, are 
allowed on the inland estates. It is needless to dwell on 
this abominable feature in the economy of the system. ‘The 
men are, of course, soon worked to death, and as the natu- 
ral increase falls far short of the demand, their places must 
be supplied from Africa, ‘This plan is defended as the must 
economical and profitable, That itis so is proved by the 
fact that one slave in Cuba produces three or four times the 
amount of sugar raised by one in Jamaica, before the eman- 
cipation, These atrocities are chiefly confined to the inte- 
rior plantations, ‘The domestic slaves of the bitter sort of 
Spaniards are treated with great humanity, and the laws «f 
the island are much more humane in their provisions than 
is generally supposed; but their operation is chicfly felt by 
the slave population of the towns—that of the inland es- 
tates is in general beyond their reach, 

In this humane and profitable business in Cuba, are en- 
gaged multitudes of Americans, many New-England men, 
and to our shame be it spoken, at least a few Bostonians.— 
The loss of life on an estate owned by one of the latter, 
when it was in preparation for sugar cultivation, was stated 
by a physician who resided upon it in his medical capacity, 
to have been rorry per cent, Perhaps these facts, togeth- 
er with the circumstances that the African slave trade is 
carried on toa great extent by northern capital, northern 
meu and northern bottems, and is defended and connived at 
by our national representative at Havana, may belp curious 
enquirers to an answer to the question which sometimes 
perplexes them, “What has the North to do with slavery? 
—Bostvii Recorder, 


This article was republished in the African Re- 
pository for November. We are gratified in Wile 
nessing the steadily increasing influence of aboli- 
tionism on public sentiment. It has of late been of- 
ten remarked, that colonizationists are hecoming 
imbued with a good portion of anti-slavery feeling. 
Who could have expected to see in the African 
Repository such an article as the above, conclu- 
ding too with the sarcastic question so often asked 
by abolitionisis—‘ What has the North to do with 
slavery?” 

But, we have a different object in view, in quo- 
ting this article. 

The class of cruelties perpetrated in Cuba, are 
not confined to that Island. It is well known, 
that with some of the planters in the far South, it 
is yeta problem, whether it be more profitable to 
work their slaves out in three years, or some such 
period, depending on importations to replenish 
their stock, or to attend to the health of their la- 
borers, and encourage the natural increase, Some 
decide for the former. 
lished character, was told by a relation of his liv- 
ing in Louisiana, that he once bought a plantation 
of sixty slaves,on which not a single child had 
been raised for fifteen years before. He was ask-. 
ed, how the natural increase was prevented?) “By 
setting the women at log-rolling,” when enceinte! 
The cost of raising children, and the loss of 
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A friend of ours, of estab- | 


of the corruption of the North; while evloniza- 
tionists have steadily sought to counteract the ef- 
fects of their warnings, tickling the vanity of the 
nation with compliments to its purity and love of 
freedom! 

It is not too late fur them to repent. Let them 
cease their warfare on abolitionism, abandon their 
visionary schemes of colonization, dissolve alli- 
ance with slaveholders, and join with us in an ox 

terminating war against the spfrtc-and system of 


slavery—the source of the slave-trade, and without 


the extinetion of which, the horrors of this accurs- 
ed traffic must forever continue. 


ImporTaTION oF SLaves—Kentvcky.—A Bill 
was reported in the Kentucky Senate, December 
9th, to repeal the law passed Feb. 3rd, 1833. The 
report of the proceedings we take from the Frank- 
fort Commonwealth. 








“Mr, JESSUP. from a select committee, reported a bil! to 
repeal the law of Febrmary 3d, 1833, prohibiting the itpor- 
tation of slaves into this State. 

The bill was read, and on the question of ordering it 
to ‘e read a second time, the yeas and nays heing required 
by Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Wingate, there were in the af- 
firmative: Mr. Speaker Hanson, and Messrs. Anderson, 
Barlow, Bradshaw. Burnett, Dixon, Ford, Hughes, James, 
Jasper, Jessop, Murrell, Pitts, Pratt, Roberts, Schooling, 
S'augiiter, Sterett, J. V. Walker, Weller, Wickliffe and 
Williams. —22, 

In the negative, Messrs, Ballinger, Clarke, Davidson, De 
Courey, Guthrie, Husten, Johnson, D, Morgan, J. 8. More 
gan, Payne, Rice, C. J. Walker and Wingate—12, 

So the bill was ordered to a 2nd reading, which heing dis- 
persed with, it was referred to the Judiciary Committee.” 





John Quincy Adams. 
The Louisville City Gazette pays the following 
handsome tribute to Mr. Adams, 


Coxaness.—We give up almost all our paper to-day to 
the 4th days. procaedin:’s in Congress. How coald we 
omit the specch of J. @. Adsms? We have asked ‘in our 
private conversations, day afterday, why Mr, Adams did not 
come forward? We have looked for him—anxiously looked 
for him. Heaped with obloquy as his name has been by 
the South, and abused and villified as he has been by the 
almost united voice of the South. for whet we bave con- 
sidered a maity and bold stand in defence of the principle 
on which our freedom is based—the right of petition, —tra- 
daced as he has been, and !:is name almost made a by-word, 
we have looked for Ais councei! in this trying time.- We have 
never doubted his patrivtism—we have never questioned 
bis motives and though for party purposes and his own pres- 
ent reputation, (but not for his future fame)—for expedien- 
cy, we thought it would have been better for him to yield 
in pertinaciou-ly offering the petitions of the Abotitionists, 
yet we linve always felt toward® him, the respect due a pat- 


riot, and saving in his Dutee J. Pearce’s letter, have not felt 


that he should be reproached, He has been the boldest 


champion of the constitution and law on the flocr of the 


Nothing has intimidated him, 
Ihe same fire which animated the patriots of the Revolution 


House of Representatives, 


seems to burn within his hosom, wien he stands ap and 
contends, at the risk of his good name and in the face of 
the n.ost vociferous opposition, for the privileges which the 


Constitution guaranties. He is the man for whom we have 
looked in this crisis in our National Legislature. And he 
has‘come. We cannot, even that we might furnish the 
President’s Message an hour or two earlier, preclude our- 
self from giving entire this speech of Mr. Adams. He did 
what no oiher man on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives could do. With all the feeling against him, irritated 
and kept fresh by his constant recurrence to the repugnant 
duties that devolved on bim, he achieved a triumph thas 
well deserves a coronal of perennial green, 





OHIO SYNOD.---Action on Slavery. 
( Copy.) 

The Committee of Bills and Overtures, at the meeting 
of the Synod of Ohio, held at Putnam, September last, 
reported Overture No. 6, viz. “Will Synod express an 
opinion on the subject of Slavery?’ which was answered 
as follows:— 

Whereas, the last General Assembly did solemnly refer 
to the lower judicatories, the subject of Slavery, leaving it 
to them to take such order thereon as in their judgment wilt 
be most judicious aud best calculated to remove the evil: 
Therefore, Resolved, ‘That we, as a Synod, do bear our de- 
cided testimony against the sin of Slavery, in the language 
of the General Assembly of 1818. viz. “We consider the 
voluntary enslaving of one part of the human race by ano- 
ther, as a gross violation of the most precious and sacred 
rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law 
of God, which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and principles of 
the gospel of Christ, which enjoins that, all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 80 to 
them.” 

It is manifestly the duty of all Christians who enjoy the 
light of the present day, when the inconsistencies of Sla- 
very, both with the dictates of humanity and religion, have 
been demonstrated, and are generally seen and acknowl- 
edged, to use their honest, earnest, unwearied endeavors, to 
correct the errors of former times, and as speedily as posst- 
ble to efface the blot on our holy religion, and obtain the 
complete abolition of Slavery throughout Christendom, and 
if possible throughout the world. 

Attest, : F. Putnam, 
Stated Clerk, Ohio Synod, 


The Presbyterian clergy of Ohio, and of the 
West generally, are assuming a proper atfitude on 
the question of slavery. One thing we lament. 
The resolutions of their Synods and Presbyteries 
have less influence, than could be wished.. We 
fear, that a majority of the members of these bodies, 
rest coniented with voting for anti-slavery resolu- 
i tions, without using their influence in every day 
life to carry them out and make them effectual. 
Some, we know, bear-testimony, perhaps once & 
hyear, in the presbytery or synod, but in their 
ghurches never breathe a syllable on the subject. 
i'This is deeply to be regretted. If ministers are 
not willing to act out uniformly what they profess 
ould be better to abstain from. profes- 





time consequent on nursing, &c., made itmore 
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sions. If any fear to manifest their friendship to 
us in their churches, and to the public, in consist- 
ency they ought to refrain from their customary 
annual resolves. ‘These serve but to bribe their 
own consciences, and to deccive the anti-slavery 
public. 


Dr. Madden 

Author of “Travels in the West Indies,” and 
“Infirmities of Men of Genius,” has addressed a 
long letier io Dr. Channing, on the subject of the 
abuse of the flag of the United States on the island 
of Cuba, and the advantages taken of its protec- 
tion in promoting the slave-trade. It is said to be 
a fearfal revelation of the iniquities practised un- 
der the American flag, not only by the citizens of 
other nations, but of our own country. We in- 
tend to give some extracts in our next. 


Another Sign. 

Henry Cray, the most popular Whig in the 
nation, a most talented, experienced, and influen- 
tial politician, the ‘idol of his party,”’ the eloquent 
defender of liberty in Greece, Poland, and South 
America, &c., &c., has lost his nomination at Har- 
risburg, because the Whigs in old Massachusetts, 
New York, &c., knew that he could not obtain the 
votes of the friends of human rights. ‘Whata 
falling off is there, my countrymen!” —Lman. 


If so much has been gained by our present sys- 
tem of action, why despair? Why so eager to try 
anew experiment? Suppose we go on as usual 
four years longer, and sce whether there will not 
be a still better ‘‘sign?”’ 














Mr. Birney has declined the nomination of the 
Warsaw Anti-Slavery Convention. 








Anti-Slavery Preaching and Revivals. 

“A great and powerful revival’ recently occurred 
in Baltimore among the Baptists, under the preach- 
ing of Elder Knapp of New York. Mr. Knapp 
is an Abolitionist, and it seems that he preached 


his peculiar sentiments boldly in that slaveholding 


city. 

The Pennsylvania Freeman says, 

“A clergyman of the Baptist persuasion has been 
for some weeks preaching in Baltimore, drawing 
around him immense audiences, of all colors and 
classes, both bond and free. He is bold, eloquent. 
and impressive—rebuking a popularity-seeking 
and time-serving clergy—and denouncing those 
who make merchandize of their fellow-beings as 
*men-stealers.’ In one of his sermons, he took up 
the subject of prejudice, and ‘respect of persons,’ 
and gave many anecdotes, demonstrating the vin- 
cibility of prejudice against color. 
no distinction in this respect in his congregation, 
declaring that the God whom he serves is no res- 
pecter of persons, and that no distinctions of color 
exist in Heaven. We understand an extensive and 
unprecedented revival of religious feeling has re- 
sulted from his labors.’ 

The statement is, that ‘he saw at first there were 
some symptoms of a mob, but the Lord prevent- 
ed.” 


ways, that if he were to put any thing in his paper 


agairist slavery, he would commit a penitentiary 
offence. 








Poverty A Crime. 

The Christian Mercury taunts General Harri- 
son with being a ‘Clerk of the Couréof Common 
Pleas.” This has waked up Northern spirit 
somewhat. ‘The Cincinnati Republican, rather 
indignantly exelaims— 

‘These Southerners, who have their hundreds 
of slaves to obey their every nod, and do every 
bidding, think it very disreputable for that excel- 
lent man to work himself. 

The yeomanry of the North have very different 
notions.” ’ 


Well, we are glad to see, that there is at least 


one spot in our neighbor of the Republican, that 


ean be touched by slavery-insolence. What does 
he think of Mr. Pickens’ saying in Congress, 
1836!— 


“I lay down this proposition as universelly true, 
that there is not, nor never was a soc ety organized 
under our political system, for a period long enough 
w constitute an era, where one class would not 
practically and substantially owa another class, in 
some shapeor form. Let us live through the era, 
and we shall discover this great truth. All society 
settles down into a classification of capitalists and 
laborers. The former will own the latter.” 


According to Mr. Pickens, General Harrison, 
being one of the laboring class, is—what? -A 
slave. No wonder the Southerners sneer at him. 


‘Mechanics at Auction, 


It is the custom of the South to sell her mechan- 
ies. Carpenters and blacksmiths bring good prices. 
What would our carpenters and coppersmiths think 
of being sold under the hammer to the highest 
bidder? Can they not feel for their brethren of 
the craft in the South? rue, they have dark 
skins, stiil they are ‘first rate’ mechanics, ‘prime’ 
mechanics, some of them able to do “all kinds of 
fine work.”’ For instance, read the following ad- 
vertisements cut out of a Charleston paper. 


“A Black and Copper Smith for sale—A young fellow, 
19 years old, strong, healthy and intelligent, has been five 


years working at machinery at the Rail Road Depository, 
ander the magtor machiniat—would be a valuable acquisi- 


tion to @ person in that line of business, Apply to 
T. N. GADSDEN, 
Nov, 26 North-west cr. State and Chalmers-sts,” 
“By Elliott, Condy & Dawes—To-Morrow will be sold, 
at the north side of the Custom House, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
A prime young Fellow, a jobbing Carpenter, conditions 
cash—purchaser to pay for paper. Dec, 11,” 
“Prime Carpenter.—A very prime young Negro Fellow, 
~ first rate carpenter, who can do all kinds of fine work, at 
— _ Apply to ELLIOTT, CONDY & DAWES. 
“AL Private sale-—A gang of Negroes, accustomed to the 
of Rice and Provisions, Also several single Ne- 
7Er0es, and a Carpenter, For particalars apply to 
poe WILLIAM BERNEY., 


State-street, 

















Foreign Missions. - 

Mr. Gerrit Smith thinks that there is an increas. 
ing neglect among abolitionists of the Foreign Mis. 
sionary cause, and would have the anti-slavery 
press sound a note of alarm. The chief reason, 
he presumes, is, the connection of the present 
Board of Missions with slaveholders, a connection 
which confers a sanction upon slavery. He has 
ceased to hope that this alliance will soon be dis- 
solved, and recommends the formation of an anti- 
slavery Board of Foreign Missions, with which 
Abolitionists can conscientiously deposit their gifts 
for the heathen. 

This is an important subject, and merits atten. 
tion, 




















Villany. 
In La Porte, Indiana, a colored barber, named 


He allows of 


This is the city, in which a religious editor 


framed in proper style, will in most instances, no 
doubt, be received with a proper spirit. 
Jefferson, was lately arrested as a slave, and drag-| ters would have far more effect than mere anti- 
ged before a magistrate, by the name of Munday, | slavery resolutions. 
who, it is said, had made out beforehand a certifi. | the {roo states, who profess an interest in the suc- 


cate of ownership for the claimant. The proceed- 
ings which were had with closed doors, terminated 
in about three quarters of an hour, when Jefferson 
was thrown into a wagon and driven off to the man 
market of the South. 

Jefferson asserted his freedom—‘told who had 
emancipated him—where his free papers were— 
and offered to remain quietly in confinement, if 
time should be allowed him to furnish proof of his 
freedom.” A miserable fellow named Hopson, 
keeper of the Laporte hotel, bid him ‘shut his 
mouth, or he would smash it for him,” and Mun- 
day was inexorable! Application was subsequent- 
ly made to an associate judge for a writ of habeas 
corpus, but it was peremptorily denied. Such is 
the atrocious iniquity which these pimps of the 
slaveholder dare perpetrate in a state which calls 
itself free. 

For the foregoing particulars we are indebted to 


the Emancipator. 








“The Ohio Executive Committee have shown a noble 
zeal and enterprise, as well as a manly confirlence in the 
liberality of the abolitionists of the State. We do hope 
this confidence will be justified by the most abundant con- 
tributions to their treasury—from all who love the cause. 
We would suggest, also, that it would be a worthy act of 
fellowship on the part of abolitionists in the East, either in- 
dividually or in their local societies, to send donations to the 
help of our brethren in Ohio, who are now struggling for the 
full and speedy establishment of our cause in the gieat 
Queen State of the West.”—Emancipator. 


We are obliged to the Emancipator for this well- 





timed hint. Help from the East would indeed be 
acceptabte. Ohio must be abolitionized. ‘This is 
the resolution of the committee. Shall our ‘*con- 
fidence” in the liberality of our friends in Ohio,. be 


in vain? 


SUBSCRIBERS, ATTEND! 
Remittances by Maiir.—‘*A postmaster may 
inelose the money ina letter to the publisher of a 
newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third per- 
son, and frank the letter, if written by himself, but 
if the letter be written by any other person, the 
postmaster cannot frank it. 


so MOS KEN DAI I.”’ 


A SLAVE’S INDUSTRY AND ITS REWARD. 

There are some good inen in Mississippi, else 
our friend, Casey Kirk, would not now be a free- 
man. 

Casey Kirk was the slave of a North Carolina 
gentleman, who, some years since, having emigra- 
ted to the Southwest, became dissipated, and was 
compelled to part with his slaves. Casey was ta- 
ken to Mississippi, where he has been living for 
the last ten years. Having agreed to pay his mas- 
terso much for his time, he set to work, quietly, 
to make money enough to purchase himself, wife, 
and four children. He rented 35 acres of land, 
raised cotton and corn the first year, corn alone the 
succeeding year, and paid his rent, $175, by split- 
ting rails, and other job-work. ‘he first year, he 
worked so hard, that he liked to have killed him- 
self. But, with the assistance of his wile, he 
corn. 

In six years, he made $4400, three thousand 
four hundred of which, (the contract was made 
when slaves bore an exorbitant price,) he paid for 
himself and family, and thus he secured freedom for 
all. 


in a few weeks, he has come to Cincinnau, bring- 


This was about one or two years ago. With- 


ing his family with him; and ii any of our readers 
still doubt whether the slave, if emancipated, ean 
take care of himself, we shall be happy to in- 
troduce them to this noble specimen of HUMAN- 
rey. 

If it be asked, how a slave could rent land and 
work for himself in Mississippi, we answer, a be- 
nevolent merchant, (whose name, if necessary, we 
could give,) agent of his master, admiring the 
slave’s heroism, consented that all the business 
should be transacted through him, and in his 
name. 

In alittle while, we expect to be able to present 
to our readers a few more facts, proving just as 
conclusively, the laziness and want of enterprise, 


charged upon the colored race. 
praetor tabiot 


COLUMBUS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Out of the papers sent to Columbus, but four 
have been returned. Only one of our legislators 
has attempted any rudeness. Mr. J. HoaGianp 
returns his paper, writing on it, 
“Enough, Mr.” 
He has also furnished us with a kind of portrait, 
on which he has inscribed, ‘nigger,’ lest, we 
presume, the particularly small brain, and large 
jaw, might lead to the conjecture that it was his 
own, 





We sead our papers to gentlemen with the best 
feelings in the world: If they do not choose to re- 
ceive them, they will please return them, simply 
writing their names on the margin. If any should 
conclude, like Mr. Hoagland, to give us specimens 
of their taste in drawing or rhetoric, in return for 
our courtesy, we can do no less than make suitable 
mention of the fact. 
By the way, one of our legislators, in returning 
his paper, says, ‘*not excepted.” Why then, not 
accept it? 








Important Suggestion. 
An interesting correspondent of the Emancipa- 
tor, residing in the extreme South, makes the fol- 
lowing important suggestion. 
“Before closing this long communication, allow me, sir, to 
add one more paragraph, for the purpose, (if I may not be 
deemed assuming.) of making a suggestion. From conver- 
sation with different individuals respecting the state of feel- 
ing in the churches here on the subject ot siavery, I feel con- 
fident that a measure, not as yet employed to any considera- 
ble extent, that I know, is imperiously demanded. Such, I 
am informed, is the existing feeling, that would Christian 
abolitionists address a letter or memorial to professors of re- 
ligion, as such, deseanting upon the question of slavery only 
in a moral point of view, and entreating their prayerful ex- 
amination of it, such an address, couched in the language of 
kindness and love, would produce, I believe, a powerful ef- 
fect. Tam anxious for the trial, Please think of it—God, 
I believe, is preparing his people for such an appeal, 
We hope this suggestion will be attended to.— 
In our opinion, this is the very time for such cor- 
respondences to be opened on the subject of slave- 
ry by professors of religion in the non-slave hol- 
ding states, ‘The congregational churches have 
already made the attempt, and, as we have seen, 
the body addressed, has answered most courteous- 
ly, without putting in the usual caveat against 
free discussion. Other ecclesiastical bodies at the 


North may do likewise, and their addresses, if 
Such let- 


We hope those ministers in 





turned out 73 bales of cotton and 500 bushels of 


bushel, and sides vary from 6 to 10 cts. Meat, 
he says, is not given to them all the year round; 
and when potatoes are in season, they ate obliged 
to live on them alone. 


and clothing of slaves, a few years since, among 


cess of anti-slavery principles, and yet have not 
been able to satisfy themselves as to the course 
they ought to pursue, will now see the way Opened 
for successful effort. 


Interesting Correspondence. 

In the Emancipator of the 12th, is an interes- 
ting correspondence between Mr. Lewis ‘['appan, 
ieal organization, ‘The former genteuan thes 
the ground, that the attempt made by certaérebo- 
litionists to form aw abolition political party, is in 
contravention of the constitution of the American 
anti-slavery society; and he infers from it, ‘*as a 
matter of course, that no organ of ‘any anti-slavery 
society should advocate such a measure, or any 
officer of the parent é6r other societies allc w him- 
self to be in nomination for office dy such a party.” 
Mr. Birney replies at some length, confining his 
argument to the constitutional point. We should 
like to lay the correspondence before our readers, 
as the subject is important, and well argned on 
both sides. But, other matters now press on us so 
much, that we fear it must give place. We certainly 
agree with Mr. Tappan so far as to believe, that 
the formation of an abolition political party was 
never contemplated in the constitution. 





SLAVERY AS IT IS, 

In the Jackson San of December 3rd, 1s an 
‘caddress delivered before the Agricultural Society 
of Hinds county,.at Raymond, by. W. W. New.’” 
Alluding to the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
state, he introduces some curious calculations, 
which the reader may like to examine. 


“The following calculations,’ Mr. New says, “are made 
by a gentleman who seems to have devoted a good deal of 
attention to the subject, and whose statistics, I have no doubt, 
will be found somewhat under the mark, though sufficient 
for all reasonable induction, ‘The calculation is based on 
an average of five years. 

The debit side stands thus: 
1,800,000 yards of bagging, for BOONES . 
bales, (6 yds. per bale) at 25 cts per $ $450,000 
yd, i 5 
2,400,000 Ibs. rope, at 123 cts. 

Ibs. per bale) 

30,000 Ibs. twine, for do., 
- 10 bales, is 


is 
peat? g 300,000 


1 Ib, for every ¢ 9.000 


$759,000 





There were, in 1836, 164.898 slaves in the 
State; the expense of feeding and cloth- > $6,575,920 
ing each, is estimated at $40 per year, 

There were, in 1836, 1,048,530 acres of >) 
land in cultivation in the State,—cost | 
of farming utensils of all kinds—$2 per > 2,097,060 
acre is not looked upon as too high an | 
estimate, 


$9,431,980. 





Considered necessary expenses,. 


There was in 1836, 41,238 white male ih- 
habitants in the State, over 18 years of 
age—charge them with expending 124 
cts, per day in cigars and liquor, &c. J 

The whole white population of the State,) 
male and female, amounted in 1836, to 
244 351—charge them to avarage, in > 3,608,770 
excess of dress, and other needless ex- 
penses, $25 per annum, J 


_—_—— 





To which add iaterest paid to commission) 
merchants in New Orleans, and the | 
chartered bank account of the State of > 
8 per cent. per annum, it would ~— 
about ’ 


—_— 





Thus making the indebtedness of the State over seventeen 
miljion of dollars, ‘The credit side of the balance sheet is 
made up of a single item, 300,000 bales of ¢ tton, valued 
at $50 per bale, which amounts to fifteen millions of dollars, 
leaving the balance against us of over two million. ‘Thus. 
| instead uf making money, we have been going in debt, an- 
| nually, at the rate of some two millions of dollars. In the 
| estimate of expenses, no account is taken of the annual out- 
i lay for horses and also flour, which have been heretofore 
| considered necessary disbursements. Nor have I taken into 
| the account the onerous per cent. which we pay for every 
| article purchased, in consequence of the depreciated state of 
our currency. If the whole amount were brought into open 
view, the sight would be too appalling to look upon with 
| tranquility.” 








1. «Come easy, go easy,”’ a homely, but true 
proverb. ‘These Mississippi adventurers reap the 
fruits of other men’s labors without compunction, 
and scatter them without discretion. What apie- 
ture of the miserable economy of slaveholding! 
A new state, rich in soil, producing fifteen. mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of a great staple, and yet 
in debt millions to her Northern neighbors! Five 
millions and a half put down to the score of luxu- 
ries, by a citizen of theirown state! Under what 
head would the calculator place the two millions 
of dollars due for imported slaves? Be it remem- 
bered, these debts which press so heavily on Mis- 
sissippi, are not like those of the new non-slave- 
holding states,—debts incurred in the prosecution 
of works of internal improvement, 


2. According to the above estimate, the slaves 
outnumbered the whites in 1836, by twenty thous- 
ands; and in six years from 1830, had inereased, 
98,739. 


3. The average cost for feeding and clothing a 
slave is $40 per year. Better off than our free 
colored people, many of whom think nothing of 
laying out $40 on a single suit of clothes!’ ‘Better 
off than our free laborers of the North, who think 
it no hardship to expend $40, or more, on the sin- 
gle article of honse-rent! ; 


According to the calculation, each white male 
over 18 spends in liqnor, cigars, &¢., 124 cts. a 
day, that is, $45 624 a year, which is five dollars 
and upwards more than the whule cost of feeding 
and clothing a slave! And yet there are many who 
tell us, of the generosity of the slave-holder, 

4. But, $40 is too high an estimate. So says 
a southern friend of ours, who. was once _a large 
planter himself, and who has furnished us with the 
following list of the expenses of feeding and cloth. 
ing a slave, among the best planters of South ’Ca- 
rolina. 


Corn—a peck a week, or 13 bushels 


a year, - * - - $13 00 
Bacon-si:les—two tbs. a week, or 104 
Ibs, a year, ° ‘ 10 40 
Shoes—l1 pair, - : - »:1 00 
Winter cloth—5 yds., . - 2 50 
Summer cloth—-6 vds., - , 60 


‘ 
———e 


$27 50 


imum prices, 


Such, he declares, is a fair sample of the feeding 





the very best planters. Sinee the abolition-agita. 


4 1,881,484 





$5,490,254 
9,431,970 


$14,922,234 


$18,122,234. 


t 
ferred. 





tion, he says, they have more generally been well 
fed. 

Thus, aman witha wife and two children is 
compelled to live on #110 a year. ‘The same 
man, ina free state, as amere laborer, could gettwen 
ty five dollars a month, his wife could make two or 
three dollars by. sewing or washing a week, and 
their children could go to school. ‘Their aggregate 


allowed thei to live upon by the South Carolina 
planter, And yet, these are the happy peuple, 
who, according to Mr. Pickens and other southern 
philanthropists, are better off than the free laborers 
of the North! 


5. On an average, four bales of cotton are made 
to the hand in) Mississippi, and about three in 8S. 
Carolina. Governor McDuffie, we see it stated 
ina late southern newspaper, made 8 bales to the 
hand! But, the average is three which, at $40 
per bale,-give $120 as the product of a slave's la- 
bor, combined by the way with capital and land.— 
In other ways, possibly, his labor may also be 
productive, but it must be to a very small extent. 
Let us assume $125 as the value of his labor; is 
it any wonder that the master should put him on 
so small anallowance? He must constantly keep 
watch, lest the slave eat up all his profits. 
At the North, the employer can afford to give 
three or four hundred dollars a year toa laborer, 
and then make money! In S. C. if a master 
should give his slave $125, he would lose. After 
all this boasting of southerners about their great sta- 


free state industry? ‘The master, however, takes 
good care notto be the loser. He restricts the 
slave to $27 50, and pockets the balance of his 
wages. 

The best thing South Carolina could do, would 
be, to abolish her slavery, quit cotton planting, and 
go to farming. In a little while, her soil would be 
restored, her population once more advance, and 
she would regain that place in the Union, which 
she has lost from her languishing industry, 
wasting population, and impoverished soil. 

6. Northern mechanics and manufactvres! have 
you considered this matter? Here are nearly 
three millions of people, who, individually, are res- 
tricted to one pair of shoes, 5 yards of winter, and 
6 yards of summer cloth, for the year. ‘These 
fabrics are all that you now find a market for among 
these three millions of people. Suppose them 
emancipated, rising up from their degradation 
with all that love of comfort, neat dress, good fare, 
and respectable household fixtures, which dis- 
tinguishes the free laborer? Can you calenlate 
the immense impulse that would be given to your 
several trades?) There is no mistake in this mat- 
ter. 
vast yainers you would be, by the conversion of a 
whole nation of slaves into a nation of freemen, 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


channels, 
work of freedom in the West Indies. 


able extent compete with slave-labor products, 
ican slavery. 


rectly into it, though not on the plan of American 
Colonization,” of which, the correspondent be- 
lieves “they cherish an abiding disgust; the real- 
ities of an_ efficient, productive, well-governed 
community,” fitted to build upa rich commerce in 
Africa, that shall bless her children and annibilate 
its accursed slave-trade. 

These different classes operate without any dis- 
cord; and they all cordially sympathize with the 
Abolitionists of America. ‘The correspondent fur- 
ther remarks— 


“That portion of the English people who. in fact consti- 
tute the strength and stability of the nation, and who indeed 
hold the purse-strings, have set their faces most firmly 
against negro slavery and the slave-trade, They have ex- 
pended too much time, and thought, and money, to allow 
them to look upon the subject as light or trivial. Having 
gone thus far, their only and steady look is onward, and you 
may rely upon it, that Great Britain will never retire from 
this field, till the last slave ship has left the coast of Africa, 
and till the fetters have fallen from the last slave. ‘The 
more I mingle in English society, the more am I strengthen- 
ed in this conviction.” 





COLUMBUS, 
By the following letter from Columbus, it will 
be seen, that the Democracy of the legislature have 
already made some demonstrations against aboli- 
tionism. Pity that gentlemen should waste their 
fine talents and finer feelings, on this subject. We 
hope. Messrs, Leonard and Fleod will reserve and 
conserve themselves for more momentous occasions, 
If they should injure their health by premature 
excitements, the welfare of the whole state might 
suffer, to say nothing of the higher interests of 
Colonization. 





Coxumsus, O., Dec. 23, 1839. 

“7, Lditor:—In the House of Representatives 
on Friday last, a resolation was offered by Mr. 
Flood of Licking, which passed, nem. con., grant- 
ing the use of the Hall of the House on Tuesday 
evening, the 24th insi., to the State Colonization 
Society to hold its annual meeting. 

Mr. Bliss offered a petition of the Dialectic As- 
sociation of Oberlin Collegiate Institute, for an act 
of incorporation. Mr. Flood called for the reading 
of the petition, (a somewhat unusual request,) but 
it asked simply for the incorporation of a literary 
society! Mr. F. perceiving he had taken a wrong 
track, gave up the chase, and the petition wag re- 
ferred. 

_ On Saturday, the bill to incorporate the Dialectic 
Association of Oberlin Collegiate Institute, having 
been read a second tinre, Mr. Floed moved its ref- 


perfectly proper, but one that has not been taken 
before during this session.) Mr. Leonard of Knox, 


The corn and hacon are put down at their max-| moved to instruct the eommittee to strike out the | Bible, which amouats to a declaration that itis au 
Sometimes corn is but 75 cts. a| Word “Oberlin,” wherever it occurred in that bill, | unholy book, and its author an unholy God! Be- 
and insert ‘*Abolition” in its place. When called | sides, should this warning voice prove ineffectual, 
on by Mr. B. for his reasons, he said it would] this Preshytery will be competent to name the bo- 
make it better understood, what institution was | dies from which fellowship is withdrawn, . The 
meant. He finally said he would not reduce his | Synod give it as their opinion that we aught, ac- 
motion to writing, but would merely suggest it to| cording to our resolution, ‘either resoind it, or 
he Committee. The bill was accordingly re-| peaceably withdraw from the body. But we ean 
not consistently withdraw, until every seriptura 
~¥our readers’ will probably think Honorable | and constitutional means of vetorhiaibe has Bid, 
members might invest their intellectual capital to| In that event the path of duty is plain. 





ple, whatisit compared to the multiform products of 


The simplest calculation will show you what 


The Emancipator contains a good letter from its 
correspondent in London. According to him, while 
the anti-slavery community of the British empire, 
constitute one body, wealthy, powerful, extended 
and extending, operating for the same great object, 
its exertions, nevertheless, are directed in different 
One portion is engaged in perfecting the 
Another 
class devote attention to the British East India em- 
pire, with the view of emancipating entirely its 
population, and bringing its soil under judicious 
culture; by which also they hope to bring into the 
British market such produets as may to a consider- 


whereby a severe blow may be ‘inflicted on Amer- 


The third class dedicate themselves 
specially to Africa; designing to ‘introduce di- 


erence to the committee on corporations, (a course | ship from any of the bodies with which we are 


¢ 





better advantage, than in doing so small a busi- 
ness in the abulition line. 

Mr. Patterson presented the memorial of Charles 
Sweetzer, Esq.. of Delaware, Del. co., praying the 
impeachment of Ozias Bowen, President Judge 
of the 2nd Judicial Circuit, and ‘Thomas Anderson, 
one of the Associate Judges of Marion county, for 
official misconduct in relation to the claim of cer- 
tain individnals, to a negro of that county, as their 
slave. ‘The petition was laid on the table, and or- 


and Mr. Birney, on the subject of a separate polit- | earnings would be about five times as much, as is dered to be printed: 


This last petition will probably lead to some ia- 
portant action. However frequently it may be 
asserted, that the North has nothing to do with 
slavery, we are in a fair way to learn that slavery 
has much todo with the North, and unless we are 
all prepared to turn slave-catchers right speedily, 
we must prepare to feel the lash, in some form, 
or take to our heels for Canada, without delay. 

A LISTENER. 





- CONGRESS. 
On the 20th, in Congress the New Jersey case was decid- 
ed on the following resolution, moved by Mr, Evans of 
Maine. 
“Res: ved, That the Representatives of the 26th Con- 
gress of the United States now present do advise and re- 
quest the Speaker to administer the oath required by law to 
the five gentlemen from the State of New Jersey who have 
presented credentials to the Speaker and demanded to be 
sworn,” 
The vote stood, yeas, 112, nays, 116, 
was rejected, and the New Jersey claimants exeluded from 


So the resolution 


their seats. 


“MR. HOFFMAN then moved a resolution that the 
House adopt, for the space of ten days, the rules of the last 
House of Representatives, with the exception of the 11th, 
(which prescribes that in the election of officers the House 
shafl vote viva voce,) and in the mean time to refer the 
rules to a committee to revise and report them for final adop- 
tion. : 
On this motion a debate sprung up, which took a wide 
range, and in which many members participated. It con- 
tinued until 9 o’clock, when, without deciding the question, 
the House adjourned.” 

The parties divide also on this motion; administration 
members, wishing, it is said, to retain the viva voce rule, so 
as to keep wavering members from straying; the opposition 
being desirous of dispensing with it, that they may be ena- 


during the present session, Judge Bird having is- 
sued his proclamation, that the constitution had 


been ratified by the people. ‘This constitution of 
course establishes perpetual slavery. Where are 
our petitions? Shall Florida slip into the Union 
like Arkansas? 








For the Philanthropist. 
THE CHURCH AND SLAVERY. ~ 
Dr. Battey:—By order of the Presbytery of 
Chillicothe, I request you to insert the following, 
in the Philanthropist. It will be sufficient expla- 
nation, to say that the Synod of Cincinnati, at its 
meeting in October last, passed a resolution requir- 
ing said Presbytery to reconsider and rescind as 
unbrotherly, &c., one of its resolutions on slavery, 
passed at Salem in September immediately pre- 
vious. ‘The following report of the Committee to 
whom the resolution of the Synod was referred, 
was adopted by the Presbytery. 


4 


S, Croruers. 


Extract fiom the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Chillicothe at Greenfield, Dec. 10, I839. 

The committee on the resolution of the Synod 
requiring this Presbytery to review and rescind 
their resolution on Slavery as unbrotherly in its 
bearing, and unconstitutional in its tendency, re- 
port. 

That the resolution which the Synod requires to 
be reviewed and rescinded as unbrotherly, &., 
contains three distinct propositions. 1. That slave- 
holding is a sin against God and man. 2. That 
justifying it by appeal to the Scriptures is blas- 


our Lord was sending, perhaps, the last message 
he ever intended to send his people by. way of re- 
velation till the trampet shall sound for the final 
judgment, he charged them, as they regarded his 
favor, and as they would not be partakers of the 
judgments about to be poured out, to separate them- 
selves from the body which had become so cor- 
rupt as to make merchandize of the bodies and 
souls of mens and were living in other enumerat- 
ed sins, none of which is more heinous, than mak- 
ing the God of the Bible the author or approver 
of such iniguity. Rev, sili, 4-18... To say that 
the constitution binds us to everlasting fellowship 
with slaveholders, and blasphemers of the living 
God, is to use the constitution of the church of 
Christ as a cord for binding and delivering her into 
the hands of the uncircumcised, 

This Presbytery has a right to complain of the 
disregard of the constitution, in the course the Sv" 
nod has taken in this case. Our book of discipline, 
(chap. 7, see. 1,) expressly requires, that “when 
any grossly unconstitutional proceedings appear 1m 
the records of any judicatory, the first step to be 
taken by the judicatory next above is, to cite the 
judicatory alleged to have offended, to appear at a 
specified time and place, and show what it has 
done,” &c. But while we are deprived of the ad- 
vantages of this course, pains are taken in the 
Synod’s preamble and resolution to fix on us the 
charge of ‘grossly unconstitutional proceedings. 
‘They charge us with a measure which is **unscrip- 
tural’—‘unconstitutional’—‘clearly unconstitution- 
al’—‘unbrotherly in its bearings, and unconstite- 
tional in its tendeney’—‘an indirect excommunica- 
tion of Synods and Presbyteries’—‘a method not 
of memorial, but of revolutionary righ’ —‘painful 
and aggravating to the feelings of brethren’—*‘cal- 
culated to defeat its object’—*not justified by ou 
ordination vows,” &e. And then an effort seems 
to be made to show that notwithstanding al} this 
guilt, ours 18 to be judgment tem pered with uncom- 
mon mercy. The committee of Synod entreat 
them as with bowels of compassion, ‘to exercise 
ali the forms of counsel, and exhortation, and all 
the feelings of forbearance and mildness, rather 
than excite any one by cur action to take what we 
believe to be an unhappy step both for themselves, 
and for the church.”” We do not recollect to have 
ever seen, in the course of our lives, an ecclesiasti- 
cal paper, even on a case of the most flagrant im- 
morality, or heresy, in which such a profusion of 
epithets was employed to depict theguilt of the 
accused, accompanied with such profession of ten- 
derness. Probably it will reconeile many minds 
to the disregard of the constituticn ip the case, on 
the ground, that the crime was so great that the 
constitutional rules could not reach it, or that such 
was tho tenderness of the Synod, that they could 
not find it in their hears to apply them. ft is wor- 
thy of special remark, that the charge of *tunscrip- 
tural, unconstitutional,” &c., is not accompanied 
with a single proof, either from the scriptures or 
the constitution. . 

The requirement of the Synod that we should 
review our resolution, and unconditionally reseind 
it as unbrotherly and unconstitutional, without per~ 
mission to feel the convictions which the review 
might produce, is without precedent. If we must 
decide according to the convictions of another, re- 
gardless of our our own, it would have been more 
merciful to have required us to rescind without re- 
view. A Presbytery may be required to review 
and correct, or review anil decide conscientiously, 
with the understanding that their decision will be 


higher court. But to require us to review and re- 


fiance of the command of God always to speak the 
truth in our hearts, is to require us to utier what 
we believe to be a falsehood, and to do it offieially 
as a court constituted in the name and by the au. 
thority of the Lord Jesus! 

Yet we can account for this decision of the Syn- 
od without supposing that any member of it weull 





his word. 3. That we can not have fellowship 
with any ecclesiastical body which tolerates these 
sins in its communion. 
The synod expressly admits, that our testifying 
against slavery isa ‘right admitted, acuty enjoined 
by our highest court.” The allusion is, we pre- 
sume, to the following decision of the General 
Assembly in 1818—‘*We consider the enslaving 
of one part of the human race by another, a gross 
violation of the most precious and sacred rights 
of human nature; as utterly inconsistent with the 
law of God, and totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ,”’ &c. 
It would be uncharitable to believe, without palpa- 
ble evidence, that any ecclesiastical body is corrupt 
enough to deny t attempt to prove by the 
Scriptures that God allowS™such_ iniquity in his 
church, is to blaspheme the Holy Onde and pros- 
titute his word. ‘The title which the Holy Spirit, 
in the Scriptures, gives to a body which would de- 
liberately assume such a position and act accord- 
ingly is—a habitation of devils. ‘The Synod also 
admits that our resolution docs not necessarily im- 
ply an intention to withdraw immediately from the 
Presbyterian church, or any branch of it.; But 
the objection is, that should any ecclesiastical body 
with which we are in connexion, persevere in tol- 
erating the sin, or the blasphemy, or the prostitu- 
tion of the Scriptures against which we testify, it 
would lead to withdrawal of fellowship from that 
body. And it is admitted that this is the correct 
view of the matter. 

But we had no right to assume that this would 
disturb ary existing relation to the Synod. In the 
year 1830, the Synod of Cincinnati decided that 
‘buying, selling, or holding a slave for the sake of 
gain, is a heinous sin and scandal, requiring the 
cognizance of the judicatories of the chureh.”’ 
They appointed a committee to defend this deci- 
sion in a printed address to the churehes. ‘They 
set apart the 3rd ‘Thursday of the January follow- 
ing as a ‘Way of fasting, humiliation, and prayer; 
.and called upon all the ministers and sessions un- 
“der their care to “convene their respective churches 
and ery mightily to God that he would not visit in 
his wrath, but would in mercy give repentance to 
such ag are guilty of depriving their fellow men of 
their natural rights, and especially of the means 
of instruction, and grace.”’ At a subsequent meet- 
ing they prohibited one of the churehes from em- 
ploying a minister of the Synod of Kentucky, be- 
cause he was a slaveholder; and proclaimed to the 
churches and to the world, that they. would encouz- 
age no minister from the South to settle among 
them, till he had washed his hands of the sin of 
slaveholding; and every charge now brought 
against this Presbytery, was then urged against 


phemy of Alwighty God, and a prostitution of 


knowingly do us wrong. It is one of the fearful 
arrangements of Heaven that when such, sits as 
slave holding, an‘! the defence of it by appceal.to the 
word of God, are admitted into the cbhureh asa 
fretting leprosy, they pollute all that are in it.— 
And it is one of the penalties which Ged Has an- 
nexed to the scandalous neglect of discipiine 
which is manifested in the admission of such. sins, 
that they soon become sacred, and the most saered 
rules will be violated. and the most precious rights 
diregarded, for their defence. ‘The General As- 
sembly, notwithstanding the decision that slave 
holding is a gross violation ef the most precious 
and sacred rights of human nature, utterly incon- 
sistent with the law of God, and’ totally irrecon- 
sirable with the spirit, and principles of the gos- 
pel of Christ, to prevent it from being disturbed 
in the Presbyterian Church, has suppressed the 
right of petition, and closed the door against dis- 
cussion, The painful truth is, that slavery, in 
addition to stripping millions of our citizens of 
their natural right, and the meaus of salvation, has 
corrupted to the core, the faith, the morals, the 
government, and the discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church. Your committee, recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions— 

1. Resolved, that to require us to review a res- 
olution cna subject involving the; glory of God, 
and the present, and eternal welfare of millions, 
with no alternative but to rescind:it as unbrotherly 
and unconstitutional, regardless of our convictions. 
to the contrary, is an exercise of power unknown 
to our form of government, repugnant to the scripe 
tures, and without parallel er precedent im any 
regular proceedings in the liistory of the Presby-~ 
terian Church. ; 
2. Resolved, That we have no disposition: to 
secede from the Presbyterian Chureh; and that 
we are prepared voluntarily to rescind our. resolu+ 
tion on slavery, the moment the seriptural or con- 
stitutional rule that it violates is pointed out. 

3. Resolved, That testifying against such sins 
as slave holding and blasphemy of God and his 
word, declaring them to be heinous-sins, and that 
we can not have fellowship with those who tole- 
rate them, is a duty enjoined-in she word of God, 
and from time immemorial universally eonceded 
as a constitutional privilege; and the Presbyter 
know no consideration which can ever move them 
to relinguish it. < 
4. / esolved, That by Ecclesiastical hodies who 
tolerate in their communion slave holding, and 
blasphemy of God, by appealing to the scriptures 
for its justification, we mean those hadies who do 
not exercise discipline for those as for other heis 
nous sins. 
(i 9 NL 
HORACE C. GROSVENOR, 




















the Synod of Cincinnati by the apologists for sla- 
very. ‘The Presbytery of Chillicothe therefore, 
had no right to assume that their resolution would 
affect the Synod, because they had no right to as- | 
sume that the Synod was chargeable with hypo- | 
erisy in all, or any of these movements against | 
slavery, or that they had apostatized from their 
own publie declaration accompanied with humilia- 
tion, fasting, and prayer. No man can foretell that 
it will necessarily lead to withdrawal of fellow- 


now ip connexion, unless he can foresee their im- 
penitent perseverance in that defence of sin by the 


Ohio, one at Vevay, Ta,, 1824, 


ENGRAVER, 


South side. Third st., opposite the Post Office, 


(Ur Sratrs.) 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 





NOTICE--BOOKS WANTED. 
Rev. Jaz. Duncan, (father of Dr, Dancan, member of 


Congress for this district.) was the auttor of several works: 
among which were,“A Treatise on Slavery,” one on the 
“Atonement,” and one on “Civil Government.” 
person knows where any of the writings of the above Rev, 
Jas, Dunean arc to be had, they will confer a great ~ 
the subscriber by giving him the information, 
him one or more copies, 


If any 


favor on, 
or forwarding. 


J, REANCHARD, 


P.S. Some of the above author’s works, were printed in 
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Prices of Produce at the Caual, : 
Caycinna: ; 
Flour, (from boats) if —— seins 
Wheat, per bushel, 62 @ 65 
Corn. Meal, 50 
Corn, in ear, 31 
Oats, 


26 a 3} 


subject to review, and perhaps reversedl by the. 


scind as unbrotherly and unconstitutional, regard-. 
less of our convictions to the contrary, and in de-. 
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THE SHAME OF THE CROSS. 
“Lord of my soul! I take thy name, 

And bind thy glory to my brow; 
Exulting in my Master’s shame, 

And proud his scandal to avow. 





“True, neither flames nor racks appear, 
Chains bind the dragon to his den; 
Yet is there venom in a sneer, 
And bitterness in scorn of men. 


“The cross I wear not,—as ’tis worn, 
Gem-wrought, at feast and masquerade; 
Nor in chivalric banners borne, 
That flame along the fierce crusade. 


“These bear no shame in human eyes,— 
Pride claims such trophies for her own; 

And ’tis the cross which men despise 
That is esteemed by God alone. 


“A pure, meek spirit, humble heart, 

A soul of faith, and praise, and prayer; 
At these the world will aim its dart,— 

And this the cross I fain would bear !” 
JAMES EDMESTON, 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE EARLY LOST. 
BY DELTA. 
Fare-thee-well, fair flower, that opening 
To the genial smile of day, 
By thestorm-blast, in a twinkling, 
From our sight wert swept away ! 
Never more thy voice shall cheer us, 
Never more thy form be seen; 
In our solitude we startle 
But to think that thou hast been! 


Now the sun illumes our dwelling, 
Sings the bird, and buds the tree; 
Nature etarts us from her slumber, 
But no wakening rouseth thee ! 
Never more for thee the morning 
Shall its golden gates unfold: 
Past alike are joy and sorrow, 
Summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 


Vainly would our tears restore thee— 
Tliou art now a thing of yore; 

Waves, that lull the ear with music, 
Melt for ever on the shore; 

Yet at eve, when sings the tame bird, 
By thy hand once duly fed, 

Seem its notes not nature’s wailing 
Over thee, the early dead ? 


Sofily, softly gleam’d thy ringlets 
Braided in their auburn hue; 
Keenly, keenly lustre darted 
From thine eyes of floating blue; 
Now the mould lies scattered o’er thee, 
And, with deep and dirge-like tone, 
Pipes at eve the haunting blackbird, 
Q’er thy mansion, low and lone. 


Dark, anou, shall storms be rolling, 
Through the waned autumnal sky, 

Winds be raving, waves be roaring, 
Sullen deep to deep reply; 

Winter shall resume his sceptre 
O’er the desolated earth, 

But no more wilt thou, like sunlight, 
Brighten up our cheerless hearth, 


When around that hearth we gather, 
Jocund mirth no more beguiles; 

Up we gaze upon thy pictare, 
Which looks down on us—and smiles; 

And we sigh, when, in our chambers, 
On the couch our limbs we lay, 

That the charch-yard grass is waving, 
Lonely, o’er thy silent clay ! 


Why our mourning? We lament not, 
Even although our hearts be riven, 
That in being’s sunny-spring time, 
Thou wert snatch’d from earth to heaven; 
Life to thee was still enchantment, 
And "twas spared thy heart to know, 
That the beams of mortal pleasure 
Always sink in clouds of wo. 


Fare-thee-well, then. ‘Time may bring us 
Other friends—but none like thee, 
Who, in thy peculiar beauty, 
Wert, what we no more shall sce: 
From our ears seraphie music 
In thy voice hath died away; 
From our eyes a glorious vision 
Pass’d to mingle in the clay! 








US, 


EO 





MISCELLAN 





Graphic Sketcl:. 


BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 


The journey over a rough road, and through the 
mud and wet, during the ensuing night, was suffi- 
ciently wearisome and trying to the patience of the 
sleepy passengers. Among our number was a 
lady with an infant child. How assiduously she 
provided for its comfort at the sacrifice of her 
own! She watched over it through the long, 
weary night with sleepless care, holding it in such 
a position that the jolting of the coach should not 
injure it while awake, nor disturb it while it slept. 
It was a good habe, and repaid its mother’s watch- 
fulness by bright eyes and laughing lips on the 
next morning, when it lifted its innocent head from 
the guardian lap where it had rested, and, stretch- 
ing out its tiny hands, crowed in the exultation of 
lizppy babyhood. I was much interested in the 
mother and child; but is it strange that my 
thoughts went far away from that beautiful picture 
of maternal love and infant glee, to the plantations 
of the south, where mothers bleed nnder the lash, 
and infants are sold by the pound? Half sleeping 
and half waking, I fell into a reverie, and the leaky 
coach, the muddy road, and the swearirg driver, 
faded from my recollection. ‘he scenes of the 
southern prison-house were before my eyes.— 
Here bent to her unrequited toil a hapless female, 
with her wailing infant bound upon her back.— 
‘The eye of the brutal overseer was upon her, and 
his lash was already red with her blood. It was 
for free mothers to fondle their infants in their bo- 
soms, or ait by the side of their little bed, and sing 
their cradle-hymn. Another lot was her’s. ‘The 


joys of maternity must give way to her dread of 


the driver’s whip. Ina fewdays the tender flesh 
of her litle one might be torn by that whip, as 
her’s was now. Her child was not her own,— 
True, God had given it to her, but another claimed 
it as his property. On the side of the oppressor 
there was power, but for that heart-broken slave- 
mother appeared no helper. 

The scene changed. A crowd of men, with ea- 
ger expeciation in their looks, were before my 
eye. A bloou-red far was over my head.” Upon 
it, painted im large e>* +'s, was the annunciation, 
“Slaves, horses, and > cawie, to be sold here.” 
The ha.umer of the av. uoneer fell frequently with 
its ear°less stroke, aud human ties were riven at 
evety blow. Here.the parent was sold from the 
child; there the husband from his wife; and tears 
and lamentations, avd shrieks and groans, went 
upward eontinnally, while above t!:.:m all rose the 

neeiutthe ddatidnber and tl 
hy p 


elyrril 
t “SPN . this 
re brought wpon the stand, 


As the une- 


nai 


tioneer rudely seized her, that he mightexpose her | effect of singing on the 


Tond eraeck of 
mother and her! 


person most faithfully to the gaze of the surroun- 
ding crowd, she clasped her infant to her breast, 
as if resolved that nothing but death should ever 
partthem. And yetshe knew 


“How weak her arm to save from worse than death, 
From beastly men who nurse for infamy 
And cherish for pollution !” 


‘‘Who bids !’’ cried the auctioneer. ‘‘A mother 
and her child!—separate or together to suit the 
purchaser! Sold for no fault!” and his hammer 
kepttime with his tongue, as in jockey style he 
enumerated her good ‘points.” She was sold, 
and her child was torn from her arms, and sold by 
weight to another purchaser. Crushing down her 
feelings, she had looked calmly on until the seal of 
their final separation was set, and then they could 
not be suppressed. She shrieked, she supplicated 
—in vain. ‘The grave is not more remorseless 
than were those fleshmongers. ‘They tore her 
away from the unconscious baby, who stretched 
out its little hands imploringly to the mother it 
was never to see again. ‘The deed was done.— 
Once more the scene changed. Before me, seated 
on the ground, beneath the stars of midnight, that 
seemed to look down upon her with pitying eyes, 
sat that desolate-hearted mother. A low wail was 
in my ear, as the voice of one who mourns the 
death of her first-born—yet sadder, more hopeless 
even, thanthat. ‘The slave-mother poured on the 
unanswering air her lamentation for her child, and 
the burden of her melancholy song was this: 

“Woe for thy lot, thou doomed one! woe! 
A seal is on thy fate! 

And shame, and toil, and wretchedness, 
On all thy steps await!” 


My reverie was over; but the reality of suffer- 
ing which slavery entails upon its miserable vic- 
tims yet remains. Oh! that any who profess to 
have known the baptism of the Spirit of God 
should be indifferent to its existence! ‘That any 
should justify the wrong, and plead for its contin- 
uance ! 

“Cry !—for the good man faileth! Call aloud ! 

If ye be dumb, the stones beneath your feet 

Shall have a voice! Earth can not be thus dumb! 

Earth, which hath drank the blood of innocence,— 

Shall call to Heaven for vengeance !” 








Popular Education. 

We take from the Ohio Statesman the following 
extract from the letter of a New York Commis- 
sioner of Schools to the editor of that paper. The 
writer visited the schools of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. ‘The observations made contain 
some valuable information. 

The public schools of New York city, are in- 
deed noble ornaments. The buildings are splen- 
did—the fixtures—books—all that could be de- 
{sired. ‘The teachers, too, are highly capable.— 
The trustees are faithful—exerting a constant vig- 
| Hance over their several districts. And the influ- 
; euce exercised in such a community as New York, 
through the 17,000 children of these schools, can 
never be estimated. And all is free—not as pau- 
per schools—but as the common boon of all._— 
Stull, the schools of Philadelphia and Boston, 
claim a higher rank—not from any superiority of 
teachers or directors—but from the system. 

In New York the monitorial and Laneasterian 





system, in a modified form, is still in use. In 
Boston it has long since been abandoned. In 


Philadelphia it was in use until a year or two past, 
and now it is entirely given up, except partially in 
the primary and infant schools. ‘The difference 
is, simply, that in the New York schools, the 
teaching is done principally by subordinate teach- 
ers—advanced monitors, who are paid a small sal- 
ary, and other monitors composed of the higher 
classes; all under a principal. In Philadelphia 
| and Boston, they have competent teachers, avera- 
; ging aboutone to 50 or 60 scholars, who have the 
| direct instruction of every scholar. 

| ‘The monitorial system is of course cheaper 
than the other, as one good teacher can superin- 
tend a school of from 300 to 350, asin New York. 
But the other plan is more efficient. ‘The ex- 
penses of teachers’ wages in a boy’s school of 290 
scholars in Philadelphia is, for the principal, 
$1000, first assistant, $300; two other assistants, 
$200 each. For the female school, principal, 
$500; assistants asinthe other. All the teachers, 
except the principal in the boys’ school, are fe. 
males. ‘I'he whole expense of the Philadelphia 
schools last year, was over $200,000, of which 
about $152.000 was raised by tax. ‘The salaries 
of the principal teachersin New York are $1000 
each. ‘Those of Boston are higher,—from 1200 
to $1500, I think. 

There is one peculiarity in the Boston schools 
‘which should be noticed, as differing from these in 
New York and Philadelphia. ‘The two principal 
teachers have charge morninggnd afternoon alter- 
nately, of the boys’ and gifls’ schools or the two 
departmeyss in the same building. One teacher 
confines Mimself entirely to reading, geography, 
grammer, and composition; the other to arithme- 
tic, writing, and book keeping. By this division 
of labor there is supposed to be more perfection in 
teaching the particular branches. 

I was unable to spendas much time in examin- 
ing the schools of Boston as desirable; but of the 
few I visited, the **Hancock School,” for girls, 
having been highly recommended, elaimed my 
principal attention, and might be considered a fair 
specimen of their best schools. Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Macintosh were the principals; and from the 
opportunity of judging, I have never seen any 
teachers who had a more perfect command of their 
schools, and of a more happy tact for teaching and 
interesting their scholars. ‘I'hey use the rod very 
seldom, but do not dispense with corporal punish- 
ment entirely. Whena child is disorderly, the 
principal, after the school is dismissed, lectures her 
on her conduct—sometimes punishes her on the 
hand—and if her offences are great, or repeated, 
she is suspended from the school, with a note to 
the parent—who is requested to call and satisfy 
himself—with liberty to appeal to the egmmittee. 
In entering and leaving the room, the scholars are 
required to preserve the strictest order and regu- 
arity. Order, indeed, approaching the precision 
of military discipline, seemed the first law here.— 
The teacher well remarked that in a large body of 
children, *‘forms are things.” 

Iu the exercise of grammar, geography, and 
reading, the scholars acquitted themselves in a 
highly creditable manner. The penmanship ex- 
hibited a large number of the most beautiful speci- 
mens. Tecould not but remark, that most of the 
scholars in the advanced classes, of the ages of 12 
to 14, would pass a better examination, than the 
generslity of our common school teachers in the 
country; and this is said without the least inten- 
tion to disparage the latter. 

I was pleased to notice the humane practice of 
furnishing backs to the seats, so entirely neglected 
in our country schools. ‘The furniture and ar- 
rangements in the Boston schools, are very neat 
and appropriate—but they labor under one defi- 
ciency—they have noi the convenient class rooms 
of the Philadelphia and New York schools. In 
the latter, the exercises do not interrupt the. school 
—in the Boston schools ihe recitauon of classes 
necessarily makes some noise and confusion.— 
They have not in these schools etéher, as good 
collections of philosophical apparatus and cabinet 
as in the Philad:Iphia and New York school-.— 
here is not room to ent ¢ war ino. detail, Butl 
cannot omit to notice that voce! mrsie forms a 
branch of education in the Bosion schools. A 
musie teacher atiends the echo: | twice a week, and 
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minds of children, in the 
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Prussian schools and institutions of reformation‘ 
as given by Professor Stowe, must at once ac- 
knowledge its importance. 
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We pulished, a short time since, the admirable 
resolutions adopted at the late General Conference 
of Freewill Baptist, held in Conneaut, Ohio. We 
have now occasion to notice another act of that 
body, which reflects great honor upon the denom- 
ination represented by it. A slave holding minis- 
ter having applied for admission, a committee was 
appointed to examine his case. ‘The following 
questions and answers passed between the par- 
lies: 

Question 1. By the Council. 
think of American Slavery ? 

Answer. I think it a great moral evil, a scourge, 
and curse. 

2. Are you a slave holder? 

A. Lam. 

3. Do you think it morally and religious right 
for you to hold fellow men in slavery? 

A. Circumstances alter cases; if I could believe 
my slaves would be better in their condition by 
immediate emancipation, I should be as glad to 
have them liberated as you would; but they are 
“ignorant aud unprepared at present, to take care 
of themselves.” 

4. Allcircumstances as they are, do you think 
it morally and religiously right for you to claim 
property in your fellow men? 

A. It is a difficult question; I choose not to an- 
swer it directly. 

5. We will give you satisfactory bonds to give 
each of your slaves three years good schooling in 
New England, support them during that time, and 
give other necessary instruction to qualify them 
for useful life, come to yonr house in Kentucky, 
and take them under our care, free of expense to 
you. Will you let us have them on those condi- 
tions ? 

A. No: unless I can have a remuneration for 
their value. 

6. What are your slaves personally, and what 
value do you put upon them ? 

A. They are a motier and three children, the 
youngest about four years old, and they are worth 
about 2006 dollars. 


7. If we will produce bonds as before proposed, 
and pay you 2u00 dollars, or, to make it enough, 
2500 dollars, will you give up your slaves? 

A. Yes. 

8. If you should now see your slaves passing 
here towards Canada, what would probably be 
your course? 

A. Tshould arrest and claim them as my prop- 
erty. 

The man having thus avowed himself a slave 
holder, the committee communieated to him their 
decision in the following letter: 


What do you 


To Wm. M. Hovstey. 


Dear Sir:—The council before which you pre- 
sented yourself for examination and ordination to 
the work of the ministry, have directed me asa 
member of their Board to make you acquainted 
with our decision. With due respect, we feel it 
our duty to say, without special reference to any 
other circumstance, we consider the fact that you 
claim property in your fellow man, a sufficient 
reason why we should notacknowledge you as a 
minister of Jesus Christ. We wish you to un- 
derstand distinctly that while we hold ourselves 
the uncompromising enemies of slavery, we feel 
ourselves bound by our duty to God and our fel- 
low men, and by all our hopes of heaven, to be the 
sincere friends and well wishers of yourself and 
all men. 

* Yours in the great and sacred ties of common 
humanity. 
; JOHN CHANEY. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1839. 

This was a decision worthy of a Christian de- 
nomination. If slavery were thus driven out of 
every church, it could not exist a single year.— 
Other churches must expel the foul demon, or be 
east out with him and trodden under foot by the 
civilized world.—J.—Liberator. 
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BURNETT’S 
WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY. 
Fancy Cake Store, and Wholesale and Retail Confec- 
tionary, is on Fifth street, five doors above Vine, north side, 
where he intends manufacturing, wholesale and retail, all 
kinds of Candies, at prices as low for cash, as any house in 
the city. All orders forwarded from the country, or other- 
wise, will be packed in glass or in boxes, and a discount of 
ten per cent allowed on all orders, above twenty dollars, 
His friends, in their orders from the country, will be careful 
to name the quantities of each kind they may wish for— 
among which are the following: 
Peppermint Candies; Rose Candy; 


Lemon 03 Barley Sugar; 

Cinnamon do; Peppermint Lozenges; 
Wintergreen do; Peppermint Drops; 
Sassafrass do; Burnt Almonds; 

Vaniila do; Almond Comfits; 

Cream do; Carraway do; 
Horehound do; Acidulated Lemon Drops; 
Clove do; Candy Toys; 

Rock do; &e., &c., &c., 


All orders in the above line of his profession thankfully 
received, carefully packed, and punctually attended to. 
October 7, 1839. 32-tf 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 

Main street between 4th and 5th, East side, 
(Up stairs.) 0 = 

Anti-Slavery Examiner, containing A. E. Grimke’s Ap- 
peal, Smith to Smylie, Power, of Congress, Bible against 
Slavery, Emancipation in the West Indies, Elmore and Bir- 
ney, and Lerter of G, Smith to Henry Clay, all in one 
volume. . 

Anti-slavery Manual; Alton Riots; Anti-slavery Record, 
vol 1 & 2; Appeal by Mrs. Child; Bourne’s Picture of sla- 
very; Charles Ball; Chloe Spear; Chandler's Prose and Po- 
etical works;: Emancipation in West Indies, by Thome and 
Kimball; Fountain; Gustavus Vassa; History of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall; Jay’s View of the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of Slavery; Light and Trath; Law of Sla- 
very 8 vo; Memoir of E. P. Lovejoy; Memoir of P. Wheat- 
ly a Native African; Negro Pew; Poems by Phillis Wheat- 
ly, a slave; Quarterly AS Magazine; Rankin’s Letters; 
Right and Wrong in Boston; Slavery, containing Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of American A S Soc,; 
Wesley’s ‘Thoughts; Does the Bible sanction Slavery?; 
Address to the Synod of Kentucky, Narrative of Amos 
Dresser and Why work for the slave? bound in one volume; 
Testimony of God against slavery; Tracts, miniature series 
bound, containing St. Domingo; Caste; Colonization; Moral 
condition of slaves; What is Abolition? The ten Command- 
mente; Slavery dangerous and Emancipation safe; Pro-sla- 
very Bible; Prejudice against color; Northern dealers in 
slaves; Slavery and Missions, and Dr. Nelson’s Lecture on 
Slavery; Wesley’s Thoughts, pocket edition in muslin; 
Whittier’s Poems, 

American Slavery AS IT IS; Anti-Slavery Almanac 
for 1840; Address to the churches of Jesus Christ, by the 
Evangelical Union A. 8. Society; ‘Anti-Slavery catechism; 
Anecdotes of Anierican Slavery; Appeal to the Christian 
women of the south; Adam’s speech on the Right of the 
People to petition, on the freedom of speech and debate, 
on the Resolutions of seven state Legislatures and on the 
Annexation of Texas; Address to such Americans as 
VALUB their RIGH'?PS and DARE maintain them,: and 
a Jarce number of other publications too numerous to 
me:.tion, 











BANG!! 

One elegant Rirtt with case for sale. It has a percus- 
st a lock, a double trigger, is half stocked, silver mounted, 
with hook bitch. The owner will exchange it as part pay- 
ment for a food four’or five year old horse. Enquire at the 
Auti-Siavery Office 


October, 7,' 1833 32-t 
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VEXITLAN BLIND MANUFA CC TURSR. 
roeth Street betu Pine ond Race. 


CINUCINNATL 

















I will contract to sell, and deliver in October or Novem. 
ber from 20,000 to 30,000 Morus Multicaulis trees of my 
own growth which measure from 3 to 6 or 7 feet in height. 
They are remarkably healthy, and vigorous plants, and 


warranted genuine. Orders for the Southern, Mexican and 
Texian Markets shall be immediately attended to. 
THOMAS EMERY, 
No. 11 East Fourth st. Cincinnati. 


TREES. 


The subscribers have on hand and will continue to receive 
supplies of the Morus Multicaulis which they will sell to suit 


purchasers. 
“” HEATON AND WEAVER. 
Salem, Columbiana Co, O. Sept. 10 1830, 
EDWARD NEVERS, 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 
No. 106 Main, a few doors above Third Street, 
Cincinnati, 


~ JOHN H. LOVEJOY, 


ENGRAVER, 
106 Main Srreet, Third Story, 
CINCINNATI. 


COLORED SCHOOL. | 


The subscriber has been teaching a school for about a year 
and a half forthe colored people in German township Darke 
co. Ohio, 

Afew young men and women can find accommodations 
on reasonable terms, 

It is intended to commence the winterterm about the first 
of November, Competent instruction with be provided 
for all who may attend. 














E. S. GRUMLEY. 


September 17th, 1839. 30-¢/. 


M. T. & R. GLASGOW, 
_ SASH & BLIND MANUFACTURERS, 
Eighth st. between Main & Walnut south side. 
October 29th, 1839. 34—1f 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

The subscriber feels gratified in being able to publish the 
following certificate. He would just state that he keeps 
constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS and SHOES, 
of as good quality in all respects, as the workmanship re- 
commended in the certificate below. . 


JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 








CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured by 
James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the kind 
exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, held in June, 1839. 

Joun A. Wiseman, 

G. W. Puaituirs, 

Jrssze O’Neit, 
Joun P. Foorr, President, 
L. T. Wetts, Secretary. 


Judges. 
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SLAVERY AS IT IS, 


A new supply of this invaluable work just received at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in your orders and 
keep it. circulating. 

Alsé, 1,000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy. 

October 29th, 1839. 








Mr. Eprron:--Please cut from your exchange paper, the 
Quincy (Ill) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 
Tomato medicine by Doctors Eri & Nicuots, which 
appear in that paper under date March 30, and oblige the 
Proprietors. 

MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMAT. 


Having used to some extent for the year past, Wiles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having learned the ingredi- 
enls,of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis- 
tered, and feel safe in recommending them to the public 
as a safe, convenieut, and useful medieine, and a valuable 
substitute for Calomel. ; 

RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
ADAM NICHOLS, M. D. 
Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839 13— 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
The Subscribers have several Thousand growing prosper- 
ously in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. Persons wishing 
to make purchases for next year, may address (post paid) 
JAMES G. BIRNEY, Wew York, 
WM. A, BLACKNEY, Cincinnati. 


2i-2mo, 





ON LOW SPIRITS. 


Low spirits is a certain state of the mind accompanied by 
indigestion, wherein the greatest evils are apprehended upon 
the slightest grounds, and the worst consequences imagin- 
ed. Ancient medical writers supposed this disease to be 
confined to those particular regions of the abdomen techni- 
cally called hypochondria which are situated on the right 
or left side of that cavity, whence comes the name hypo- 
driasas. 


Symptoms.—The common corporeal symptoms are flat- 
luency in the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, costive- 
nesses, spasmodic pains and often an utter inability of fixing 
the attention upon any subject of importance or engaging 
in any thing that demands vigour or courage. Also !an- 
guidness—the mind becomes irritable, thoughtful, despond- 
ing, melancholly and dejected, accompanied by a total de- 
rangement ofthe nervous system. The mental feclings and 
peculiar train of ideas that haunt the imagination and over- 
whelm the judgement, exhibit an infinite diversity. The 
wisest and best of men are as open to this affliction as the 
weakest. : : 

Causes.—A sedentary life of any kind especially severe 
study, protracted to a late hour in the night, and rarely re- 
lieved by social intercourse or exercise, a dissolute habit, 
great excess in eating or drinking, immoderate use of mercu- 
ry, violent purgatives, the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, (as the obstruction of the mensus) or more im- 
portant urgans within the abdomen is frequent cause. 

Treatment.—The principal objects of treatment are, to 
remove indigestion, strengthen the body, and enliven the 
spirits, which may be promoted by exercise early hours, 
regular meals, pleasant conversation—the bowels (if cos- 
tive) should be carefully regulated by the occasional use of 
a mild aperient, We know nothing better adapted to ob- 
tain this end, than Dr, Wm. Evans’ Aperient Pills—being 
mild and certain in their operation. ‘Ihe bowels being 
once cleansed his inestimable Camomile Pills—(which are 
tonic, anolyne, and anti-spasmodic) are an infalliahle reme- 
dy, and without dispute have proved a great blessing to the 
numerous public. 

Some physicians have recommended a free use of mercu- 
ry, butit- should not be resorted to: in many cases it greatly 
aggravates the symptoms. ; 

Dr, Wm. Evans, Camomile and Family Aperient Pills 
for sale by his several agents throughout the Union. See 
list of agents in this paper. 

Price 75 cts. a package, which contains a bottle of Camv- 
mile Pilis‘and a box of Aperient Pills. 


CAUTION. 


. Wm. Evans will not be responsible for the genuinc- 
ina the Camomile Pills unless they are bought of Dr. 
Evans’ advertised agents, ‘There is one agent in every 
county, Buy of none but agents, as many druggists who 
are otherwise respectable, have imposed upon the invalid 
by selling a spurious article, Wholesale druggists are not 
Dr, Evans’ agents; therefore respectable dealers in the conn- 
try ought not to get a spurious article of them, but write for 
the genuine to 100 Chatham street, N. Y., where the Pills 
are manufactured and sold wholesale. Only. place in Lou- 
isville for the~sale of his celebrated medicines, Is at his 
General Western Office, 47 Wall street, Louisville, Ky. 


_—_—_— 


HIGHLY LMPORTANT. 


Nervous diseases, liver complaint, dyspepsia, billious dis- 
eases, piles, consumption, coughs, colds, spitting of blood, 
pain in the chest and'side, ulcers, female weakness, mercu- 
rial diseases, and all hypochondriacism, low spirits, palpita- 
tion of the heart, nervous weakness, fluor albus; seminal 
weakness, indigestion, loss of appetite, heart burn, general 
debility, bodily weakness, chiorosis or green sickness, flatu- 
lency, hysterical faintings, hysterics, headaches; hiccup, 
sickness, night mare, rheumatism, asipma, tic doulourous, 
cramp, spasmodic affections, and those who are victims to 
that most excruciating disorder, Gov, will find relief from 
their suffefings by a course of Dr. Wm. Evans medicine. 

Alsé, nausea, vomiting, pains in the side, limbs, head. 
stomach or back, dimness or contusion of sight, noises in the 
inside, alternate flushes of heat add chillness, tremors, 
watchings, agitation, anxiety, bad dreams, spasms. 

Principal Office 100 Chathain street, New York. 

THE FOLLOWING 
i stonishing facts, are amongst the numer. 
4a Ces aieopond ig the use of Dr.. Wm. Evans 
aaa Catham street, New York, where 
incipal’ se, 100 Catham street. New York, whe 
ES acdsod personally or by letter (post paid) 
from any part of the United Staics, &c, Persons cequirlag 
medicines and advice. must enclose a bank note, or order, 
CERTIFICATES. 

More Conclusive proofs of the extraordinary efficacy ot 

Dr, Wik Bede Wolebtatod Camomile and Aperient Anti- 








Billious Pills, in alleviating afflicted mankind.——Mr, Robert 
Cameron, 101 Bowery. Disease, Chronic Dysentery, or 
Bloody Flux. Symptoms, unusual flatulency in the bow- 
els severe griping, frequent inclination to go to stool, tenes- 
mus, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, frequency of pulse, 
and a frequent discharge of a peculiarly fetid matter, mix- 
ed with blood, greatdebility, sense of burning heat, with an 
intolerable bearing down of the parts. Mr. Cameron is en- 
joying perfect health, and returned his sincere thanks for 
the extraordinary benefit he had received, 


(crAstuma. Three years standing.—Mr. Robert 
Monroe, Schuylkill, afflicted with the above distressing 
malady. Symptoms, great languor, flatulency, disturbed 
rest, nervous headache, difficulty of breathing, tightness and 
stricture across the breast, dizziness, nervous irritability and 
restlessness, could not lie in a horizontal position without 
the sensation of impending suffocotion, palpitation of the 
heart, distressing cough, costiveness, pain of the stomach; 
drowsiness, great debility and deficiency of the nervous en- 
ergy. Mr. R. Monroe gave up every thought of recovery, 
and dire despair set on the countenance of every person in- 
terested in his existence or happiness, till by accident he 
noticed in a public paper some cures effected by Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine in his complaint, which induced him to 
purchase a package of the pills which resulted in complete- 
ly removing every symptom of his disease. He wishes to 
say his motive for this declaration ia, that those afflicted 
with the same or any symptoms similar to those from which 
heis happily restored, may likewise receive the same inesti- 
mable benefit. 


Liver Complaint—Ten years standing.—Mrs Hannah 
Browne, wife of Joseph Browne, North Sixth street near 
Second street, Williamsburg, afflicted for the last ten years 
with Liver Complaint restored to health through the treat- 
ment of Dr. Wm. Evans. Symptoms: Habitual constipa- 
tion of the bowels, total loss of appetite, excruciating pain 
of the epigastric region, great depression of spirits, languor 
and other symptoms of extreme debility, disturbed sleep, 
inordinate flow of the menses, pain in the right side, could 
not lay on her left side without an aggravation of the pain, 
urine high colored, with other symptoms indicating great 
derangement of the functions of the liver. 

Mrs. Browne was attended by three of the first physi- 
cia)'s, but received no relief from their medicine, till Mrs. 
Browne procured some of Dr. Wm. Evans invaluable pre- 
parations, which effectually relieved her of the above distres- 
sing symptoms, with others, which it is not essential to in- 
timate, JOSEPH BROWNE, 
City and County of New York, SS, 

Joseph Browne, Williamsbu' gh, Long Island, being duly 
sworn, did depose and say that the facts set forth in the 
within statement, to which he has subscribed his name, are 
just and true. JOSEPH BROWNE, 

Husband of Hannah Browne. 

Sworn before me this 4th day of January, 1837, 

PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


(cp Another recent test of the unrivalled virtues of Dr. 


—Mr, J. M. Kenzie, 176 Stanton street was afflicted with 
the above complaint for ten years, which incapacitated him 
at intervals, for the period of six years, in attending to his 
business, restored to perfect health under the salutary treat 
ment of Dr, Wm, Evans, 

The symptoms were, a sense of distension and oppression 
after eating, pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea, impaired 
appetite, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, great debility 
and emaciation, depression of spirits, disturbed rest, some- 
times a bilious vomiting and pain in the right side, an ex- 
treme degree of languor and faintuess; any endeavor to pur- 
sue his business causing immediate exhaustion and weari- 
ness, 

Mr. Mc Kenzie is duily attending to his business, and 
none of the above symptoms have recurred since he used 
the medicine. He is now a strong and healthy man. He 
resorted to myriads of remedies, but they were all ineffectual. 
He is willing to give any informution to the afflicted res. 
pecting the inestimable benefit rendered to him by the use 
of Dr. Wm. Evans’ medicine. 





An extraordinary and remarkable cure,—Mrs. Mary 
Dillon, Williamsburgh, corner of Fourth and North streets, 
completely restored to health by the treatment of Dr. Wm, 
Evans, 100 Chatham street. 

The symptoms of the distressing case were as foll- ws: 
Total loss of appetite palpitation of the heart, twiching of 
the tendons, with a general spasmodic affection of ‘he mus- 
cles, difficulty of breathing, giddiness, languor, lassitude 
great depression of spirits, with a fear of some impending 
evil, a sensation of fluttering in the pit of the stomach, irreg- 
ular transient pains in different parts, great emaciation, with 
other symptoms of extreme debility. 

The above case was pronounced hopeless by three of the 
most eminent physicians, and the dissolution of the patient 
awaited by her friends, who were in attendance, She has 
given her cheerful permission to publish the above facts, and 
will also gladly give any information to any inquiring 
mind. MARY DILLON, 


Dyspepsia and Hypocondriacism.—Interesting case,— 
Mr. William Salmen, Green street, above Third, Philadel- 
phia, afflicted for several years with the following distres- 
sing symptoms, Sickness at the stomach, headache, dizzi- 
ness, palpitation of the heart, impaired appetite and weak- 
ness of the extremeties, emancipation and general debility, 
disturbed rest, a sense of pressure and weight at the stom- 
ach after eating, nightmare, great mete! despondency, se- 
vere-flying pains, in the chest back any ekiee, costiveness, a 
dislike for society, or conversation, involuntary sighing, and 
weeping, languor and lassitude upon the aaat exercise. 

Mr, Solomon had applied to the mv.t eminent physi- 
cians who considered it beyond the power of medicine to 
restore him to heath; however aw his affiirtion had reduced 


commended by a relative of bis to make trial of Dr, Wm. 
Evans medicine, he with difficutty reptired to the office and 
procured a package to which, ha says ic is indebted for his 
restoration of life, health and friends. He is now enjoying 
all the blessings of health. - 

Persons desirous of further iuformation, will be satisfied 
in every particular as to this astonishing cure at Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine Office, 100 Chatham street New York. 





Mrs. Anne F. Kenny, No. 115 Lewis street, between 
Stanton and Houston. afflicted for ten years with the follow- 
ing distressing symptoms: Acid, eructation, daily spasmod- 
ic, pains in the head, loss of appetite, palpitation of her 
heart. giddiness and dimness of sight, could not lie on her 
right side, disturbed rest, utter inability of engaging in any 
thing that demanded vigor or courage, sometimes a vision- 
ary idea ofan aggravation of her disease, a whimsical aver- 
sion to particular persons and places, groundless apprehen- 
sions of personal danger and poverty, an irksomeness and 
weariness of life, discontented, disquictude on every slight 
occasion, she conceived she could neither die nor live; most 
miserable life, never was any one so bad, with frequent 
mental hallucinations, j 4 
Mr. Kenny had the advice of several eminent physicians, 
and had recourse to numerous medicines but could not ob- 
tain even temporary alleviation of her distressing state, tll 
her husband persuaded her to make trial of my mode of 
treatment, 

She is now quite relieved and finds herself not only capa- 

ble of attending to her domestic affairs, but avows that she 

enjoys as good health at present as she did at any period of 

her existence. 

J. Kenny, husband of the aforesaid Anne Kenny. 

Sworn before me, this 14th day of December, 1936. 
PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 





A letter from Mr. Sheldon P. Gilbert to Dr. Wm, Evans, 
proprietor of the celebrated Camomile Pills: 

Dear Sir—Had the immortal Cowper known the medical 
qualities of the Camomile Plant, he as well as thousands 
since (besides myself,) would havo experienced its wonder- 
ful effects on the nervous system, The public utility of 
Cowper was blighted in the bud, through the natural effect 
of his nervous debility upon the mental powers, which 
made it necessary for him to seek relief beneath the rural 
shade, bit the calm retreat gave his physical nature no re- 
pose, Ifsome one then had known the secret of concentra- 
ting the medical virtues of Camomile, the discoverer would 
have been immortalized with poetic zeal as the benefactor 

f suffering men. 
0 The above lines were pee = yo I have 
i from Dr. Wm. Evans’ Camomile Pills, 
"ee cde esteem, SHELDON G. GILBERT. 
Durham, Greene County, New York. 


Dr- Wm. Evans’ celebrated medicine for sale at his prin- 
cipal office 100 Chatham st. New York. General Western 
office 47 Wall st., Louisville, Ky.,—and by 8. C. Parkhurst, 
23 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, and by L. D. Barker, Mc 
Connelsville; Simpsou and Seaman, Malta. E. Short and 
Co., Lowell. J. Mills and Co., Marietta, D. Barber, Ches- 
ter. H.R. Gilmore, Athens. Myers, Crum and Fall, Nel- 
sonville, Myers, Fall and Doty, Logan. Rogers, Martin 
and Co., Circleville. Webster, Melwin and Co., Washing- 
Wm. Hibben, Wilmington. F. and A, S, Evans, 


ton, r 
Hillsboro, Wao, Bell, Creenfisld. ©. and N. Bell, Bain- 
bridge. J. P. Campbell, Chillicothe. Elias Long, Jack- 
son. Turnerand Portes, Piketon. Culbertson and Cham- 


bers, West Union. Murphy and Ridgway. Ripley. Mak- 
lan and Barns, Georgetown, White, Thomas and Co., Ba- 
taviy. Geo. Hardy, Lebanon. Jno. Hivling and Co., Xenia. 
A. Mattox and Go., Springfield. T. H. Stevens, Urbana, 
Mclivain and Harriott, Maysville, Brown and Welch, De- 
laware. J. D.. Butler, Marion. Walker and Spining. Belle- 
fontaine, Hagh Thompson, Sidney, Win, 8. ott. Piqua. 


Folier and Day. Trov. Bryart and Acty. Middletown, 
Cyrus Jobusoo, Franklin. Sami. Shoup, J Mat- 
thias Reiser and Co,, Rossville, Earhart 2 Papscoit, 
Hurailton. J. G. Moore, Madison, fa. Taly and Penaine- 


ion, New Albany. and by Dr. Win. Evans’ advertised 
agentsin all the principal towns in the United States, 





Wm. Evans’ Medicines. —Dyspepsia, ten years standing. 


him to a very deplorable condition, arid having been re- |. 


———— 
BEDSTEADS. 


New and Important patented right & left wood -serew 


Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to be the 

best and most convenient bedstead ever in use: Orders 

for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD, 
26—tf. 


a 


‘PIANO FORTES, 


Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 


Lawrence and Pike. 


January 21, 1—+tf, 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS. 


For elegance and durability, inferior to 
~ fone. Try them and be satisfied. 
Corner Main and Fifth Streets, 

















C. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 





Retailon the most favorable terms. 48--tf, 





- CAUTION. 
The season of the year is approaching when coughs ané@ 


rent good health at this time, will, the ensuing winter, by ex. 
posure, imprudence, and more than all, neglect, lay the foun~ 
dation of an incurable affection of the lungs. Nomedicine 
has yet been discovered that so uniformly succeeds im re~ 
moving diseases from the lungs, as ““Watasia,” Even in some 
apparently hopeless cases, by the use of this medicine, tess 
toration to health has been perfect. 

Every family should provide themselves with so invalee~ 
ble a remedy. 

For sale at W. PECK, & Co’s. Drug store, 19 Mai 
4 dooas north of Front, Cincinnati, and 4 the wiadigiliien 
stores in this city and the United States. 

November, 12, 1839, 36—tf 


pee 


Anti-slavery Almanacs, 
for 1840. 


Just arrived and for saie at the Ohio Anti-Slav 
pository. Let every Abolitionist take measures eyes 
a _Wide and thorough circulation. It contains 48 
with 14 “pictorials,” all for 6 1-4 cents being double the 
matter, at half the price of many kinds offered to the public. 


NEW MAP OF OHIO. 
This new and splendid Map is now in the course of deliv- 


ery,and subscribers will be furnished as. fast as the agent 
can supply them. 


Extract from the Report of the Committee of the Tfus 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. 

_“That they have carefully examined said Map, andthe 
highly respectable testimonials in its favor and do not hesi- 
tate in saying that we believe it to be one of the best execu- 
ted and most correct Maps of our state that we have ever 
seen.” ¢ * Ke . 

“Resolved, That the President be authorised to purchase 
thirty copies of Dooliitie & Munson’s Map of Ohio, for the 
use of the common schools of Cincinnati.’ Which report 
Py accepted and resolution unanimously adopted, March 

, 1839. 














Columbus, June, 8, 1838, 
In compliance with the provisions of an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed Jan. 27, 1838. We have examined 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munsons Map of Ohio, 
JOSEPH VANCE, Gov. of Ohio, 
Canren B. Hanan, Sec. of State; 


The above Map is for sale at the publishers rooms (ep 
stairs) corner of Main and 5th et. Cincinnati. Also seetion- 
al Maps of Iowa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket maps of 
Ind.ana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large Maps o 
the United States, and World, large Maps of Indiana: 


FARMS FOR SALE. 

' A good fair of 160 acres, situated 8 miles from town, hav 
ing SQ acres M cultivation, a fraine house with 6 rooms, a 
hall and acellar; also, two substantial frame barns, a large 
stable, a spring house, a smoke house, and other eut buile 
dings: likewise, a garden, a summer hopse, a good orchard, 
of various kinds of choice fruit tress, two wells and many 
spsings, ‘The land is good and well situated for cultivation. 

A fertile farm of 60 or 123 acres, situated upon a good 
road, 7 miles from town, with about half in tillage, frame 
house having 4 rooms anda cellar, a commodious frame 
barn, a cider house with a mill, a good orchard and several 


rptings. The land is first rate, and consists of hill and bot- 
tom, 


A fertile farm of 337 acres situated 12 miles from town, 
upon, aturnpike rozd, having 160 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house having 8 rooms and a cellar; also, a brick house 
with 3 rooms, a cellar, a milk house, three frame barns, and 
other buildings; likewise two good orchards, an excellent 
garden, having strawberry beds, corrant and goosberry bush- 
es, and various ornamental shrubs. The land is tich, and 
consists of bottom and upland; it is well watered with 
springs, a creek and a well, 

A farm of 120 acres situated 15 miles from town, upon the 
the Ohio, having a frame house with 5 wooms. There are 
40 acres in cultivation, 25 rich bottom, and the rest good up- 
land, It will be sold low for cash. 

A Desirable Country Seat. situated 6 miles from town, up- 

on a good road, having. 26 acree-vf tad; mM Of Which are in 
cultivation; alse a new frame house with 4 rooms a hall, 
kitchen,a cellar and a porch; likewise a wood house, ~ 
spring and a garden with 30 choice fru:t trees, The land is 
good and well located for culture. It will be sold low for 
goods, 
A desirable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, 18 
miles above Louislville, having 70 to 80 acres in culture, a 
a good brick house with 7 rooms and a cellar,a commodious 
frame barn, with a stable and carriage house, a stone milk 
house, a good orchard of choice iruit trees of various sorts, 
and a superior garden abounding with flowers and fruit trees 
of select kinds. The land is exce'lent and very well situas 
ted for cultivation. 

City property will be taken in payment for these farms. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, No 11, 
. December, 17,—40, tf. East Fourth street. 











MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part of En 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing the 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account @ 
Thomas Emery with Messas. Baring Brothers ¢ Co. Len 
don can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhére if de 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money is paid to th 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for whose wed 
is designed must be particularly etated. 
THOMAS EMERY; Estate 

and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St 





Miles’s Compound Extract of 
TOMATO PILLS, 


WE are happy to acknowledge the growing interest ma 
nifested by an enlightened and discriminating public im the 
success of the TOMATO Medicine. 

The fact that we make known to the faculty its elémenits 
and explain to them, upon inquiry, every thing in relation 
to the modus operandi, which it is all-essential should be 
known, to enable the physician to understand fully wha 
he is prescribing, and of couase to know the resdlts, which 
should follow, with the same degree of certainty, that hé 
can know them in the administration of any other article 
removes from it every suspicion of quackery, and places i 
on a par with other important remedial agents, Conse 
quently there is no physician who, having tested its opera 
tion and efficacy in the removal of disease, may not pre 
scribe the Compound Toate Extract with as much pre 


self compounded, 
To puff our medicine into general use, has never made 


noticed our communications, will absolve us of any such 
attempt. We believe it to possess as valuable medical 


found in the materia medica. But it has been our object 
to bring it before the public, principally by means of sub- 
_mitting it to the scrutiny and experience of those whom ust 
necessarily be the best judges of its intrinsic merits—the 
physicians. We were willing, after a fair trial, to abide by 
their decision, and we have not beet: disappointed in the 
result. 


Unlike the thousand secret nostrums of the day, this at 
ticle does not fear the scratiny aud investigation ef physi- 
cians, but rather courts it. Ii. therefore, there is any com- 


pound preparation pat ap for genera! and family use which 
should be encouraged and, extensively patronized by the 
medical profession. it is the genuine Tomato Medicine 
and we trust we shal}, ere long, have the satisfaction of see- 
ing it in geners! use; and its’ excellence duly appreoia 
all, whose gpiuion is of any value, however sceptical and 
prejudiced they may beat present. 1 

April 9th, 1839, a 





\ 


and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured on the corner of 


Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & 
Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black. 
well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st,; between 


N. B—A laige assortment of the above goods kep eon- 
stantly on hand, which they ‘offer for sale, Wholesale and 


colds are prevalent. How many of our citizens, in appa- 


priety as he can prescribe a preparation which he has hing 


any part of our plan of action; and our friends who have’ 


properties, and as great a therapeutic influence over the 
system, as any other simple or compound preparation to be’ 








